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Religious Life in the Philippines 


voyager Magellan. 


island of Malhou in the 
month of March, 1521. 
Although a Portuguese 
by birth, Magellan 
sailed under the flag of 
King Charles I of Spain 
(later the great Em- 
peror Charles V). He 
discovered the islands 
of the Philippines dur- 
ing the voyage he made 
with the object of prov- 
ing that the Moluccas 
lay in that portion of 
the world which Pope 
Alexander VI had giv- 
en to Spain and not to 
his native land of Por- 
tugal. 

At this period Spain 
held the Islands for 
only eight years. For 
in 1529 she relin- 
quished all her rights 
in the Philippines to 
Portugal by the treaty 
of Saragossa. Thirteen 
yecrs later Spain con- 
veniently forgot the 


treaty terms and in 1542 an attempt to conquer the 
Islands was made by Lopez de Villabos. He 
was not particularly successful, and a far more im- 
portant expedition was fitted out in 1561, consisting 





MIGUEL QUIAPO GOMEZ 


S the discovery of America was due to the 
Catholic Columbus, so the discovery of the 
Philippines was due to the great Catholic 

He landed on the 
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of four hundred soldiers and five Augustinian Friars, 
under the command of Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, 
which sailed from the port of Navidad in Spain. 

In 1565 Legaspi founded on the island of Cebu 


the town which was 
destined to be known 
as the Villa de Santis- 


i imo Nombre de Jesus 


(the town of the Sa- 
cred Name of Jesus), 
and which was the first 
permanent settlement 
of Spaniards in the 
Philippine Islands. Le- 
gaspi met many and 
grievous obstacles in 
his gradual conquest of 
the Islands, but being a 
man of indominatible 
will and ambition, and 
aided by fresh contin- 
gents of soldiers and 
friars from Spain, he 
was able before his 
death in 1572 to ex- 
plore and pacify the 
larger portion of the 
island territory, repel 
the Portuguese, and 
establish definite Span- 
ish control of “‘las Islas 


' Filipinas”. 


I mention these 


somewhat dry historical facts'to give the reader 
a definite idea of how Spain, the greatest colonis- 
ing nation of the sixteenth century, brought Catholi- 
cism to the Philippine Islands under the aegis of 
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her arms and her great political power. 

For it must never be forgotten that the conquest 
of the Philippines, like so many other Spanish con- 
quests in the New World, was not only a martial 


and commercial conquest, but essentially and de-. 


liberately a missionary enterprise. Spanish soldiers 
came merely to blaze the way for the march of the 
Friars, and the triumph of Christianity. These mis- 
sionary priests braved, torture and hardship in re- 
mote sections of the Islands, among depraved sav- 
ages, raised the natives from a state of barbarism 
and taught them the fun- 
damentals of Catholi- 
cism. 

The social and eco- 
nomic progress of the 
Islands was due primar- 
ily to the labors of the 
Friars, and it was due to 
their apostolic zeal that 
the Catholic Filipinos 
are the only large mass 
of Asiatics converted to | 
Christianity in modern | 
times. To the labors and 
arts of the Friars we 
also owe the origin of } 
many of those hallowed 
spots of which I am 
about to write. 

For over two hundred 
years the Friars of vari- 
ous orders held undisput- 
ed sway as the interpret- 
ers of Western civiliza- 
tion to the Filipinos. | 
Their friaries were the | 
centers of all instruction 
and all learning to be ob- 
tained in the Islands. Patiently but zealously they 
taught the Filipino his Catechism, and then in turn 
taught him improved methods of agriculture, the arts 
of music and painting, and home industries, such as 
weaving, to the Filipino women. 





HEIR friaries and churches were also places 
of refuge for the natives who suffered con- 
stantly from the ravages of typhoon and vol- 

cano, and the raids of the non-Christian natives of 
the islands to the extreme south of the Philippine 


THE CHURCH OF QUIAPO 


chain. The Moro was the chief ravager of the fields 
and villages of the Catholic native. 


HESE “wild men of the south” were ardent 
© followers of the prophet Mahomet. When Le- 
gaspi first arrived in the Philippines he found 
Mahommedanism making rapid headway among na- 
tives. He crushed it with an iron hand in the islands 
which he conquered. But the Moro had never been 
converted from the tenets of the Prophet, and was 
a constant source of danger to the Friars and the 
Catholic natives, as he 
Was a man expert on the 
~ sea, what one would call 
a “born sailor”, and con- 
stantly sailed from his 
own islands to those of 
the north, where he loot- 
ed and killed cruelly and 
effectively. Thus it was 
that many of the early 
churches in the Philip- 
‘pines took on the aspect 
of fortresses, and the 
| Friars sometimes found it 
difficult to combine the 
arts of defense in their 
buildings with the re- 
quired ecclesiastical 
tone. 

Nor is it a matter of 
surprise that the Moros 
made such frequent raids 
toward the north, since 
in the early days, as well 
as to-day, the churches 
were filled with priceless 
treasures originally 

brought from Spain, and 
from Spanish possessions in South America and 
Mexico. Some of the churches of the Philippines 
are rich in ancient tapestries, in splendid ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments, in chalices, reliquaries and mon- 
strances of gold and silver and priceless jewels. 


One of the most famous as well as the most 
popular places of devotion in the city of Ma- 
nila is that of the Black Christ in a church 
which stands in the busiest business section of the 
capital. This is known as the Quiapo church. 
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Hither from all sections of the Islands the devout 
troop at all seasons of the year. Well established 
miracles have taken place in this center of devo- 
tion in countless numbers. 

Spanish influence in matters of religious cere- 
monial and custom is still strong in the Philippines. 
The processions with their gorgeously garbed images 
which make such a splendid spectacle in Spanish 
cities during times of pilgrimage and ecclesiastical 
seasons such as Holy Week, are duplicated, though 
in a less showy manner, in such cities as Manila. 
The odd jealousies which exist 


finding one, since none of the carpenters wished to 
handle such a sacred image! 

Finally he discovered a non-Catholic carpenter, 
who, being not of the Faith, felt no scruples in re- 
pairing the statue. This man was working on the 
repairs when he distinctly heard a voice say: “Care- 
fully, carefully, my friend!” He looked up and saw 
that the image was speaking to him! Overcome 
with terror, he rushed to the sacristan and told him 
of the miracle. And it is told that after this event 
the Black Christ was honored as He should always 
have been honored, and placed 





between the parishes of Spanish 
cities as to the precedence which 
this parochial image will have 
over that, during the religious 
processions, are also duplicated 
during the religious processions 
in the towns and cities of the 
Philippines. 

But the Black Christ takes pre- 
cedence of all other images in 
the religious processions of the 
capital; although, let it be con- 
fessed, there is a frenzied rivalry 
among the men of the Quiapo 
parish as to which of them shall 
have the honor of carrying the 
image during the processions. 
The Black Christ is a wooden 
figure, bent under the weight of 
the Cross, and garbed in rich 
clothing of velvet and gold. 

There is a delightful story told 
of this famous image of Our 
Lord and Master which is worthy 
of reproduction here. It would 
seem that for many years after 
its first installation in the church 
of Quiapo that little veneration was paid to the sa- 
cred figure. It was apparently in the way in the 
church itself, and was finally moved into the sacris- 
ty where it stood on its float in pathetic loneliness. 





S the period of the great religious processions 
S_& came round, and the figures to be carried 
were being renovated, it was noticed that the 
figure of the Black Christ was cracked and badly 
worn. The parish priest accordingly sought a car- 


penter to repair the damage. He had difficulty in 


OUR LADY OF THE DESAMPARADOS 


upon the altar where He stands 
today in all His majesty. 


N the province of St. Ann 
there is a church dedicat- 
ed to the mother of the 

Blessed Virgin, on the high- 
altar of which stands the 
famous statue of Our Lady 
of the Desamparados. It is in- 
teresting to note that this statue 
(so the tale runs) once occupied 
a niche in the mother country of 
Spain. But from this niche in 
Spdin it disappeared, and was 
later found in the Philippines, 
where it has since been kept in 
honored veneration. This mirac- 
ulous statue of the Blessed 
Mother is behind the high-altar 
in a small blue-tiled chapel, 
wherein two women are always 
present to keep guard over the 
image. 

There is a tale told of an at- 
tempt that was made to steal the 
jewels, such as decorate the 
statues of all the miraculous Virgins of the Philip- 
pines. After the last of the great processions of 
Holy Week, the statues on their floats are placed in 
the churches, and there left while the carriers ad- 
journ to nearby cafés to discuss the events of the 
day. 

It occurred to a certain thief that this would 
be a good time to steal the bejeweled crown 
which decked the fair head of the Virgin. He 
hid himself securely in the church, and when the 
carriers had deposited their burdens and departed, 
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he crept out from his hiding-place and ventured to- 
ward the Virgin’s float. He could not reach the 
crown from the ground. Accordingly he gingerly 
climbed on the back of the bent figure of Christ, 
whose float stood next to that of His Mother. As he 
stretched out his hand to grasp the crown, to his hor- 
ror he felt the figure on which he stood move be- 
neath him. 

Suddenly conscience-stricken, he looked down 
and saw that the burdened figure of Christ with His 
Cross had turned its head and was gazing at him 
sorrowfully. He leapt down hastily, and overcome 
with fear, in a state bordering on panic, he rushed 
out of the church into the square in front and pub- 
licly confessed his sin to the people who stood 
there. Great was the rejoicing of the people that 
the Virgin’s crown had not been stolen, and in the 
general joy it would seem that the intended thief 
was allowed to go unmolested. And to this day, 
so they say, the head of the image of Christ is still 
turned in the same attitude as when it looked at the 
repentent thief. 


Cy rapt is a very beautiful custom among the 


Filipinos of passing the night of Good Friday 

in prayer before the image of Christ in His 
sepulchre. In many of the churches of the Philip- 
pines these sepulchres are ornate and even gor- 
geously decorated shrines. Cased under glass, the 
image of the Master lies on a bier which is richly 
decorated with embroidered cloths, resembling some- 
what the figures of saints which lie in their glass 
tombs beneath the altar stones of some Italian 
churches. 


Some of the figures of Christ in these sepul- 
chres are extremely realistic after the ‘Spanish man- 
ner, so realistic that they strike one as being almost 
“real”. And before them throughout the evening 
and night of Good Friday the faithful kneel in lov- 
ing adoration of the Master who descended into the 
tomb that He might rise again in glory on the third 
day. 


N intense love of the dramatic which charac- 
A terizes the Filipino finds its best and safest 
expression in the pageantry of religion. He 
thoroughly enjoys religious ceremonial and accepts 
the ritual of church services seriously and with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. The result is that he tends, like 


the Spaniard, to realism in his religious art and in 
the outward expression of his religious feelings. 
This can be found in all his churches and his 
shrines. 


The stories and the legends which have grown 
up around his shrines all contain a dramatic element. 
His churches are dramatically decorated and con- 
sciously so. There is a sense of dramatic mystery 
in Spanish and South American and Philippine 
churches which one does not find in the more lucid 
Gothic and Renaissance styles and atmosphere of 
the churches of England and France. The very 
darkness of their churches is tinged with the mys- 
terious shadows of numerous candles of all shapes 
and sizes which flicker forth monstrous shapes that 
hover menacingly over their carved and decorated 
walls. 


As night descends over Manila, church doors 
open, and mysterious processions of priests and 
people, bearing sacred images, wander through the 
streets amid the soft singing of hymns or the more 
strident music of anthems, and disappear again 
through the church doors as mysteriously as they 
appeared. 


Against the ancient walls of the old fort of 
Pilar at Zamboanga is one of the most picturesque 
shrines in these islands, if not in the world. The 
shrine is an immense affair, higher than the high 
walls of the fort itself; gaily decorated in color, it 
stands forth prominently against the moss-covered 
and lichened barricades of Fort Pilar. Supported 
on each side by two pillars, at the very top of the 
shrine sits Our Lady of the Pillar (most popular 
title for the Madonna throughout all countries over 
which Spanish influence has fallen), a Byzantine 
faced figure over whose head rests a baldichino in 
the shape of an immense crown as large as the 
image itself. 


N the twelfth of October of each year pious 
QC) pilgrims troop hither to celebrate the noble 

miracle of the Virgin of the Pillar who saved 
the city of Zamboanga from destruction by inunda- 
tion many years ago. Threatened by a thousand 
horrors, the inhabitants rushed from their ruined 
homes and implored the gracious aid of Nuestr: 
Senora del Pilar. 
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The Labor Problem 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 
IX. Living Wages 


LARGE part of the men who work for 
wages in the United States do not get 
enough to support themselves and their 
families in decent comfort. This is a dis- 
syace upon the richest country in the world. It is 
especially a disgrace upon Catholics, for we are a 
ffth of the population and still have not changed 
this or done as much as we could to change it. 

There ought not to be even one man in the 
United States working for a wage or a salary who 
is not getting enough to support a normal sized fam- 
ily in decent comfort. There ought not to be one 
woman working for a wage or a salary who is not 
getting enough to support herself in decent com- 
fort. Yet there are a few million such persons in 
this country. 

The Pastoral Letter says: “The right of labor 
to a living wage, authoritatively and eloquently reas- 
serted more than a quarter of a century ago by 
Pope Leo XIII, is happily no longer denied by any 
considerable number of persons. What is princi- 
pally needed now is that its content should be ade- 
quately defined, and that it should be made universal 
in practice, through whatever means will be at once 
legitimate and effective. In particular, it is to be 
kept in mind that a living wage includes not merely 
decent maintenance for the present, but also a reas- 
onable provision for such future needs as sickness, 
invalidity and old age.” 

This is the word of the Hierarchy of the United 
States. A committee of Bishops appointed by the 
Archbishops of the country declared in the Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction: “All the Cath- 
olic authorities explicitly declare that a living wage 
is only the minimum of justice.” 

At the close of the war the Bishops’ Program 
said that very few in this country got more than a 
living wage. It was hard then, just as it is hard now, 
to make any reasonably accurate estimate of how 
many men are not making a family living wage, and 
hew many working women are not making a decent 
living for themselves. Changes in wage rates and 
changes in the cost of living have been so frequent 
during the last seven years that the situation is 


4 
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confusing. It is known, however, that before the 
war at least half of the men working for wages did 
not make a decent family living. There has prob- 
ably not been much improvement since then in wage 
rates compared with the rise in the cost of living. 
One would not be far wrong to say that half of the 
male wage workers are not now getting a family 
living wage. 


HE reason why wages are so low is that em- 
© ployers pay the lowest amount they can get 
men and women to work for. Not all em- 
ployers act this way, but it is sufficiently general a 
practice to be the rule. The labor of human beings 
is bought at the lowest rate just as a person buys 
potatoes, coal and steel rails at the lowest rate. The 
labor of human beings is bought at a price fixed 
by supply and demand. If more men and women 
are in search of work than there are jobs, wages go 
down unless the men and women out of work com- 
bine and are able to refuse to work at reduced 
wages. Usually they combine not at all or ineffec- 
tually and since, as a rule, more persons are hunting 
for work than there are jobs, wages approach closer 
and closer to the cost of bare existence. 

We have heard a great deal during the last 
couple of years about the “deflation of labor,” “the 
prevailing rate of wages,” “the labor market,” etc. 
Stripped of high-sounding terms all that is meant 
is that since a great many men and women have 
needed work and rather than starve were willing to 
work for barely enough to exist on, wages have been 
cut as low as possible. If potatoes are plentiful, 
the price goes down. Labor has been plentiful on 
the market, and the price has gone down. 

This is wrong. The labor of a human being is 
something sacred. It is the means of life and of 
decent comfort. It is the activity of a creature com- 
posed of body and soul and made to the image and 
likeness of God. It is not a commodity or article 
of merchandise. It cannot rightly be treated as an 
article of merchandise. The men who own the 
means of work cannot rightly use their ownership 
ef the things God has created to crush the property- 
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less. Property owners have the right to live de- 
cently from their property, but when they hire men 
and women to work for them they must treat their 
employees justly. Beneath the wage contract, Pope 
Leo said, “There underlies a dictate of natural jus- 
tice more imperious and ancient than any bargain 
between man and man,” and the enlightened con- 
science of mankind echoes his words. To take ad- 
vantage of the poverty of men and women and to 
offer them work on less than decent terms because 
they must take such terms or starve is to degrade 
human labor. It is clearly an insult to all humanity. 


A day’s work is a title to at least a decent liveli- 
hood—in the case of men a title to at least a decent 
livelihood for a family, and in the case of women 
a title to at least a decent livelihood for themselves. 
An employer is entitled, too, to his livelihood, but 
before he gives luxuries to himself and his family 
he must give his employees a decent living. Talk 
about the labor market and the prevailing rate of 
wages and the deflation of labor is sheer brutality. 


NITED labor has usually hesitated to em- 
phasize the right to at least a decent living 
for fear that they would be impeded from 


asking for more, and that a decent living would be 
niggardly estimated. The American Federation of 
Labor is dominated by the skilled trades and they 
have not seen the necessity as yet or the advantage 
to them of the doctrine of the living wage. They 
have wanted more than a living wage. But outside 
the ranks of the American Federation of Labor and 
even within its ranks there stands a host of men and 
women who are not getting a living wage. 


The doctrine of the living wage will rally the 
forces of the working people. It will bring into the 
unions many of the unskilled, and the ensuing in- 
crease of wages among common labor and the semi- 
skilled will help the skilled also. The differentials 
they will receive above the living: wage will increase 
their own wages. The railroad unions have seen 
this. The railroad unions have realized that the low 
wages of section labor affect their wages and that 
since section men get less than a decent living, their 
own wages are the lower because of it. They have, 
therefore, joined in insisting that the section men 
get at least a decent living wage, and that other 
railroad men get still higher wages according to 
skill, hazard, responsibility, training and experience. 


But while the living wage ought to be insisted 
upon, it must be kept in mind that it is only the 
minimum of justice. The Bishops’ Program has a 
memorable passage upon this point. “Since our in- 
dustrial resources and instrumentalities,” it says, 
“are sufficient to provide more than a living wage 
for a very large proportion of the workers, why 
should we acquiesce in a theory which denies them 
this measure of the comforts of life? Such a policy 
is not only of very questionable morality, but is 
unsound economically. The large demand for goods 
which is created and maintained by high rates of 
wages and high purchasing power by the masses 
is the surest guarantee of a continuous and general 
operation of industrial establishments. It is the 
most effective instrument of prosperity for labor 
and capital alike.” 


HE formula of the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Labor Unions is a satisfac- 
tory one: 

“(1) Every adult workman has the right to at 
least a wage that will permit him to provide for 
the maintenance of a family, the wage to be fixed 
in relation to the cost of living. 

“(2) Above this minimum wage, the share of 
the worker in the returns of production ought to 
correspond to the value of his labor, recompense 
him for his special skill and capacities, and pay him 
an indemnity for the dangers and risks inherent in 
his work.” 

It should be added that women should get at 
least enough to live on, and that, as the Bishops’ 
Program states, “those women who are engaged at 
the same tasks as men should receive equal pay 
for equal amounts and qualities of work.” 

But it is the living wage that must be dwelt on 
without ceasing. Public opinion can do a great deal 
and Catholics are a large and important part of pub- 
lic opinion. They can speak to the labor unions, 
the newspapers, the employers, statesmen, govern- 
ment commissions, etc., and let them know that the 
working people must all be paid at least a living 
wage. Where minimum wage laws are necessary, 
they can help to secure the passage of such laws. 


Where labor unions need backing, they can give the 
backing needed. 


Unless the working people get at least a living 
wage, they are not being justly treated. In so ele- 
mental a matter we are our brother’s keeper. 
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The Balm of Galaad 


GILBERT GAVIN 


HWACK! “Answerest thou the High- 

Priest so?” A dead silence fell on the 

excited court-room. Every eye was riv- 

eted on the Prisoner, every ear was 

strained to catch His least word. A minute elapsed, 

and then the Prisoner raised His eyes, brimming 

with tears from the force of the blow, to the face 
of him who had struck Him. 


“If I have spoken evil, give testimony of the 
evil; but if well, why strikest thou Me?” Each 
word cut like a two-edged sword into the heart of 
the smiter, Alpheus, and as the Christ finished 
speaking, a nameless dread seized upon the man, so 
that he slunk back among the crowd. At any cost 
he must get away from that gentle accusing voice 
and from those reproachful eyes. 

As he turned for the door there was a hurry of 
sandaled feet on the flags without, and he was 
forced to step aside to make way for the whole 
council of the Sanhedrin coming for the great trial. 
These questionings before Annas and Caiphas had 
been but private examinations. 

When the last doctor of the law had entered, 
Alpheus again started for the portal, this time to be 
confronted by two stalwart temple guards, with 
orders from the High-Priest to allow none to depart 
till the trial was over. Trembling in strange fear, 
the unhappy man sat himself upon a bench at the 
rear of the hall. Scarcely was he seated, when some 
one came rushing along the porch, and shrilly 
demanded to be admitted. 


HERE was a scuffle, a clash, as the spears of 
the soldiers crossed before the door to debar 
the intruder, and a growl like that of a fierce 

mastiff: “Away, Judas! the priests will have none 
of thee—get thee hence!” A long wail of despair, 
retreating footsteps on the marble pavement, and 
then, all was still save for the excited haggling of 
judge and witnesses within the court. 

Alpheus shuddered. He knew this Judas— 
knew him well—despised him as a traitor, for had 
he not seen him on this very night press his lying 
lips to the face of the Man Who had loved him? 
Bah!—and yet, there was a feeling of comradeship 
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growing upon him for the faithless disciple, as, 
through the open door, he watched him take his 
way toward the southern gate of the city. 

Where could he be going? He, too, had in- 
jured the Prisoner now at the bar, and evidently 
something terrible had happened to him or was 
about to happen to him. Would not he, Alpheus, 
share the same fate? Already he felt somehow it 
would be so. He knew that the Christ had a mys- 
terious power that He could use, when, how, and on 
whom He willed. Had not he, Alpheus, together 
with the other servants and soldiers, been hurled 
to the ground a few hours ago, by a single word 
from the lips of the Nazarene? Had not Malchus, 
also of the High-Priest’s household, experienced the 
healing power of this extraordinary Man? 


HAT then, was to become of Alpheus, who 
in a rash moment had dared to strike Him 
in the face? People said that the Prisoner 

was a prophet, a great prophet, the Annointed, the 
Messiah, the future King of Israel—yea, it had been 
openly affirmed that He was the very Son of God. 
—The Son of God!—What a terrible thought! Oh, 
great Jehovah, what if this should be true! What 
would befall one who had dared to strike Jehovah’s 
Son! Perhaps the fate of Core and Dathan—of 
Oza—Oh!— “I adjure Thee by the living God, 
that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God!” The adjuration of the High-Priest smote like 
a thunder-clap on the ears of the distracted Alpheus. 
He sat bolt upright as one awakened suddenly from 
a deep sleep, his fingers clutching the bench as he 
waited breathless for the answer. Slowly, solemnly 
—forebodingly—it came: “Thou hast said it. 
Nevertheless, I say to you, hereafter you shall see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 


the court broke into a pandemonium of 
hoarse shouting, of raucous laughter, of spit- 
tings and of buffettings, directed at the Prisoner. 
“He hath blasphemed—He is worthy of death— 


FA" instant of stupefied amazement, and then 


Bah! Prophesy to us, Oh Christ, who is he that 
struck Thee?” 
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Alpheus gasped, sprang from his seat, darted 
through the door, raced across the outer court of 
the palace, past the maid at the gate, and stopped 
for breath only when he had reached the open 
street. The gentle morning breeze had scarce yet 
lifted the fleecy haze that clung about the Mount of 
Olives, and still, so quickly had the news spread of 
the capture of the Nazarene, that already crowds of 
people from all directions were heading for the 
palace of the High-Priest to hear the verdict of the 
great Council. 

As Alpheus stood for one short second of in- 
determination, several persons accosted him as to 
the outcome of the trial, but drew back terrified 
when they saw the frantic look in his eyes, and the 
tense expression of his countenance. Not heeding 
them, Alpheus swung his mantle across his broad 
shoulders, turned about, and skulked down the 
street in the direction of the Sion Gate. 


E passed through the gate, and turned into 
nN the read leading eastward toward Olivet. He 

knew not where he was going, nor cared. 
Something terrible, he was sure, was about to hap- 
pen to that whole assembly, and to all who had had 
anything to do with condemning this innocent Man, 
this Son of God, to death, and he, Alpheus, wanted 
to get as far away from Caiphas and the rest of 
them as was possible. 

Hunted by his fears, he crept past the pool of 
Siloam, around the village of Ophel, then up the 
road toward the Brook Cedron, and into the Valley 
of Josaphat, the burying-ground of the Jews. The 
restful silence of the place, broken only by the 
morning carolling of the birds, the gentle rustling 
of the leaves, and the incessant swish of the moun- 
tain current, fell upon his ears and brought a sense 
of calm into his troubled soul. ‘ 

Thus penetrating into the valley along the 
stream, he threw himself on one of the white-washed 
mounds and buried his head in his arms, to think. 
But tired out by the long night watch, and weakened 
by the strain of the last few hours, he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

He awoke with a start. Black ominous clouds 
were rolling from east to west. Lightnings flashed, 
and crash after crash of thunder rocked the earth. 
And then, from out the wilderness of noise and 
gloom, there broke a piteous cry of woe, a human 
cry, that pierced the very thunder clouds—“My God, 


My God, why did I betray Thee!” A splash! And 
there in the stream, a few yards away, gasping and 
dying, a frayed rope about his neck—lay Judas Is- 
cariot! 

Alpheus shrieked in horror. The. ground be- 
neath him trembled, the grave burst open and threw 
him on his face, and he arose, to meet a great pale 
ghost, flaming fire from his angry eyes. A blow 
from his bony hand sent Alpheus reeling to the 
ground, and as the servant fell, he heard a voice, 
hoarse and hollow, mocking him: “Strikest thou the 
Son of God?” 

Crazed with fear, the man scrambled to his 
feet, and dashed for the road, but as he ran, strange 
voices filled the air, and huge sheeted forms flitted 
in and out among the trees, till, half-beside himself 
with terror, he stumbled across a storm-wrecked tree 
and fell, an unconscious heap by the road-side. 


HE Temple was still an ocean of gold shim- 
mering under the rays of the declining sun, 
though the walls of the outer court were al- 

ready throwing their shadows deeper and deeper 
into the valley of Josaphat, as three horsemen, 
cloaked and hooded, emerged from the Eastern Gate 
of Jerusalem, and turned their horses northward 
toward the Praetorium. Two rode in advance and 
close together. They spoke but little. The third, 
a servant, followed a few paces behind. 


The first two, though Pharisees, were men of 
noble bearing and kindly countenance. The taller 
was Joseph of Arimathea, the other, Nicodemus. 
Joseph, a half hour before, had obtained the Gov- 
ernor’s permit for the body of the dead Christ; and 
having acquainted his friend with his intention, the 
two had gone to the village of Ophel, to purchase 
burying-cloths and spices. They had sought out 
this remote suburb, as a place wherein they were 
least likely to attract the attention of their brother- 
Pharisees; and it was for the same reason they had 
now chosen this circuitous route to Calvary. 


Suddenly Nicodemus’ horse shied and snorted. 
The Pharisee tightened his rein, and with gentle 
words urged on his steed. The horse stepped side- 
ways, and reared. Nicodemus urged him on. The 
horse lunged forward, dug his hoofs in the earth, 
and refused to budge. With a murmur of impa- 
tience, Nicodemus swung himself to the ground. 
As he did so, his eye fell on the prostrate form of 
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Alpheus, almost indistinguishable from the tree over 
which he had fallen. 

“Ho, Joseph!” he cried, “Look here—as I live, 
a servant of the High-Priest!” 

Joseph dismounted and was at his companion’s 
side in a moment. 

“Do you not recognize the garb?” asked Nico- 
cemus. 

Joseph stooped and turned the unconscious man 
that he might see his face. “Why, ’tis Alpheus,” he 
exclaimed. “The very man, who, they tell me, 
struck the Master in the 


low in the judgment-hall, down to his headlong 
flight from the terrifying phantoms of the grave. 
He was the impersonation of fear. 

“And now,” he concluded with a gesture of 
despair, “what will become of me? I know it was 
no ordinary man I wronged—I know it was the 
Son of God Himself. His eyes still pierce me 
through, and I can still hear that sad voice: ‘Why 
strikest thou Me?’ I have sinned. I have raised 
my hand against the great Jehovah and against His 
Christ. His Blood is upon me. Surely He will 

avenge my crime!” 





face, during this morn- 
ing’s trial!” 

Again he bent down, 
and this time laid his 
hand on the man’s heart. 
A tremor passed over Of labor weary ; 
the body, the eyes 
opened slowly, and then, 
Alpheus, raising himself 
on one arm, stared daz- 


A Little While 


Fr. NICHOLAS WARD, CP. 
A little while, oh hands 


The days of toil are short, 
ho sometimes dreary ; 
The coming time is glad and blest God 
With hope of peace and perfect rest. ; 


Joseph had listened to 
the narrative with bowed 
head, and now, as Al- 
pheus finished speaking, 
he nodded gravely. “It 
is indeed,” said he, “a 
terrible thing to fall into 
the hands of an angry 
But do not the 
Scriptures say: ‘He has 


edly at the two men 
leaning over him. 

“Has He—has He— 
sent you after me?” he 
cried in terror. “I heard 
them say that you are 
His friends.” 

Gently, Joseph took 
the servant by the arm 
and raised him to his 
feet. “What is this you 
say?” asked the kindly 
Pharisee. “Of whom do 
you speak?” 

“Why, of the Christ— 
the Son of God—” fal- 
tered Alpheus. “Did He 
not send you after me?” 


“Send us after you!!” echoed Joseph. ‘Why, 





A little while, oh feet 
All torn and bleeding ; 

The way will bring thee home, 
And Christ is leading. 

Soon thou'lt find cool waters sweet 
And pleasant resting for thy feet. 


A little while, oh eyes 

Thy love watch-keeping 
A few more scalding tears, 

Then no more Weeping ; 
Beyond the reach of grief and pain, 


Thy loved ones thou wilt see again. 


A little while, oh heart 

With sorrow breaking, 
A few more hours of night, 

And then comes waking ; 
And lasting comfort will be given 


When dawns the endless day of heaven. 








mercy on all, because He 
can do all things, and 
overlooks the sins of 
men, for the sake of re- 
pentance ?’ This was the 
great doctrine of the 
Master. Over and over 
again He used to assert 
that He had come to heal 
and not to kill, to seek 
the sinner and not the 
just. And to prove the 
sincerity of His teaching 
did He not choose many 
of His friends from 
among those, who before 
His coming, had been 


the scandal of the nation?” 


“Mercies gushed from Him as from a fountain. 


He’s dead—and we are going to bury Him!” 

“Dead? Did they—did they crucify Him? 
And what means all this horrible nightmare I have 
gone through? Oh! what will become of me—what 
will become of me, because of my awful sin!” 

“Hush, hush,” said Joseph. “Tell us what has 
happened to you, that you tremble so.” 

Excitedly, but omitting no detail, the servant 
told the story from the striking of the sacrilegious 


His conversation was sweet as Attic honey. His 
deeds of tenderness and compassion were to sin- 
wounded souls as the in-pouring of balm from the 
gardens of Galaad. He was the Tree of Life, and 
with the ointment of His mercy He annointed all 
who came to Him. And as He was, He still is. He 
changes not. 

“Yes, Alpheus,” he continued, laying his hand 
on the servant’s shoulder, “you have every rea- 
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son to hope. Do you know what happened on 
Calvary? The soldiers had scarcely lifted His 
cross on high, when at that moment, when it 
seemed that if He were really the Son of God, He 
must call down the vengeance of heaven upon His 
murderers for the crime they had done. He 
soothed the angry mob into a moment’s calm by 
these sweet words: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ 


“Besides, you remember that man Dismas, who 
sometimes was thrown back in prison because of his 
robberies and murders? Well, they crucified him 
along with the Christ, and the man was so touched 
by the gentle, uncomplaining patience of his Com- 
rade in suffering, that, as in your case, it suddenly 
dawned upon him that this was indeed the Son of 
God, and so with quick inspiration he turned and 
said to Christ, ‘Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom.’ Can you guess what the 
Master said? ‘Yes, yes, so be it. This very day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise.’ 

“After these events on Calvary I went to Pilate 
to ask for the body of the dead Prophet, and while 
there, Pilate, sending for Longinus, questioned him 
concerning the death of the Crucified. The cen- 
turion’s every word and gesture manifested his ad- 
miration for the Nazarene. Among other things, he 
said that when he saw the Christ had expired, in 
order to put a sure end to the bloody work (for he 
was well-nigh sick of it all), he drove his lance 
through the right side of the Master and pierced 
His Heart, when lo!—blood and water streamed 
forth and a drop of it falling on one of his eyes that 
had been blind for years—his sight was suddenly 
restored. ‘Pilate!’ he said, ‘I have nothing more to 
do with Jupiter and Diana—henceforth I worship 
Christ, the Son of the true God!’ And then, if you 
wish for further proof of His goodness and 
mercy—” 

“Enough, enough,” cried Alpheus, “if all this be 
true, I am ready to believe in Him. Indeed He was 
the Lamb of God come to wash us from our sins 
in His own Blood and now, I, too, am ready to hope 
for pardon through His intercession, for am I not 
included in the prayer He made for His execution- 
ers?” 

“Indeed, you may be sure that you are,” as- 
sented Joseph. “But come,” he continued turning 
ie Nicodemus, “we must be off, we have lost much 


down upon us. We must make haste!” 

“And you, Alpheus”’—to the servant—‘if you 
care to accompany us, climb up there behind my 
man, Helaius. We shall be glad to have you with 
us; we shall have need of your strong arms.” 

“And blessed I shall be,” responded Alpheus, 
“to have one last look at that wonderful Man.” 


O the three mounted hastily, the whips cut 
) into the horses’ flanks, and they were off. 

Hard and fast they rode, till, swinging round 
the north-east corner of the Temple wall, they 
startled a soldier on the parapet of the Fortress 
Antonia, who had been standing, helmet off, hand 
shading his eyes, peering toward Calvary. 

For a few moments he gazed intently at the 
strange cavalcade, and then recognizing Joseph and 
Nicodemus, he waved his hand and shouted: “May 
the God of Israel speed you, sirs! Would to His 
dear Son that I might help you!” It was Longinus. 
And the first use of his newly restored sight was 
a long look of love toward the spot where his Bene- 
factor hung lifeless and forsaken. 

At last the gate leading to the mount of execu- 
tion was reached. The four men dismounted, and 
Helaius was left in charge of the horses, while the 
other three turned to ascend the slope. 

A rough cross fronting the sunset, surmounted 
the gray rocky shelf in front of them. The amber 
sunlight streaming down upon the Body of the Cru- 
cified set it off in sharp contrast with the stretches 
of smiling villas and orchards surrounding. It was 
as though men, to spite their God, had nailed Him 
up in the very midst of the Paradise He had pre- 
pared for them. 

‘ The Body hung heavily forward and seemed 
about to fall were it not for a rope rudely twisted 
about the waist. The hands were clenched over 
the spikes, and the feet horribly cramped. A huge 
crown of thorns was pressed over the hair, which 
fell in clotted locks upon the neck and shoulders. 
Long bloody furrows on sides and back marked the 
soldiers’ whips, and livid blotches on chest and 
shoulders, the falls on the way to execution. 

Against the cross leaned a woman, her head 
buried in her arms, sobbing in an agony of an- 
guish. To the right stood another woman, tall and 
beautiful. Her hands were clasped before her 
bosom, her face uplifted, her lips apart. So white 


time already, and if we do not hurry, night will be and still was she that had it not been for the gentle 
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fluttering of the veil that, eastern-fashion, hung in 
graceful folds down her shoulders, she had seemed 
the marble master-piece of some angelic artist. 
—‘“And there stood by the Cross of Jesus, Mary His 
Mother.” Behind her was still another woman, and 
a man, gazing grief-stricken and in silence at 
{other and Son. 


cross and deposited at its foot their bundles 

of linen and spices. With a sigh the Mother 
relaxed her strained position. Her dark eyes 
flashed a look of gratitude to the two Pharisees, and 
then rested in wonder on the face of Alpheus. Cov- 
ered with confusion, Alpheus stooped and began to 
untie one of the bundles. 

His heart was weighted with sorrow. He had 
not dared to look up into the face of the Crucified, 
nor was there any need to—the Mother was the 
picture of the Son. Once again he was within the 
judgment-hall, once again he was gazing into the 
limpid depths of tearful eyes, and once again the 
sweetly sad complaint was ringing in his ears: ‘““Why 
strikest thou Me?” 

“Alpheus!”— The servant was startled from 
his reverie by the whisper of Nicodemus. “See 
those ladders yonder? Bring them here. And then 
hold the Body here below, while we unfasten the 
hands from above.” 

When Alpheus returned with the ladders, Jo- 
seph had already succeeded in getting the riven 
feet loose from their support, and Alpheus stepped 
forward for his task. He put out his hands, and 
then withdrew them quickly—dared he put his sin- 
ful hands to the bruised Body of his God? The 
strange fear of the morning was again upon him, he 
trembled violently, and longed to run away; a sense 
of gilt, too. was there—he semed covered over with 


| gesanyanig the three men approached the 
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the Blood of this innocent Lamb, and each moment 
he expected to hear the Mother cry out against 
him. 

But with sudden impulse he threw himself for- 
ward, and twining his strong arms round the lower 
portion of the Lord’s body waited breathlessly. One 
minute passed, two, three, four—ages it seemed— 
beads of perspiration stood out upon his forehead, 
his brain whirled, and there was a constant clamor 
in his ears: “Art Thou the Son of God?” — “Why 
strikest thou Me?” — “I am.” — “Why strikest 
thou Me?” — “Thou hast said it.” 


T last he became conscious of the Body yield- 
A ing slowly, down, down, deeper and deeper 

into his arms, till the crowned head dropped 
gently on his shoulder. A spasm of pain shot 
through his body, as one of the thorns entered into 
the flesh at the base of his neck, but the smart of it 
was on the sudden lost in the ecstatic joy that 
thrilled his soul. 

Tenderly Alpheus drew the crown of thorns 
from the sacred brow. Then as he gazed at the 
dark hair tangled and matted and wet with blood, 
ai the glassy eyes, and the disfigured face, it seemed 
as if his heart must burst. Heavy tears welled up 
into his eyes, and dropped down on the blood- 
stained countenance of the Redeemer. 

And here, once again, in the gathering twilight 
of Calvary there seemed to come to his ears, as 
hours ago in the torch-lit hall of Caiphas, the faint 
remonstrance: “Alpheus, why strikest thou Me?” 
But this time there was an answer. For the mur- 
murous night-wind rippled with joy, when it caught 
up the whisper of Alpheus as he bent over tremu- 
lously and pressed his rough lips to the cold, livid 
cheek: “Master, forgive me, for I knew not what I 
did.” 





tee know what a vital element in 


our religion is the Holy Eucharist. Take It 

out of our Church, and we shall have only 
he emptiness and deadness of Protestantism. The 
Eucharist is the very heart of Catholicism. An 
Anglican minister, the Rev. Fr. Mackey, has written 
4 paragraph that sums up an historical situation 
and states a doctrine: 


“Had the Eucharist held its central place in 
Christian life in England throughout the last three 
centuries, no Catholic movement would have been 
necessary. The Catholic movement was necessary 
because the vast majority of the English had lost 
sight of the scene which our Lord designed to give 
Himself His supreme opportunity with all genera- 
tions of men. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


Curra is an intriguing woman of “high society” in Madrid. She habitually neglects her husband, 
ye and daughter, and involves herself in varoius political and personal schemes of a questionable 
character. 

A revolution which forces the Italian “usurper” Amadeo from the Spanish throne and estab- 
lishes a republic in Spain, drives many Spanish loyalists, Curra among them, -to Paris. 

Jacob Tellez, husband of Elvira, Marchioness of Sabadell, whom he has deserted, is a libertine 
and politician of the worst type. Although Spanish ambassador to Constantinople, he is compelled to 
flee from that city because of a crime which he has committed there. Passing through Italy, Victor 
Immanuel intrusts him with important Masonic documents for Amadeo. Upon learning that Amadeo 
is no longer king, he steals the documents, hoping, thereby, to procure wealth and political power. 
The Masonic seals he gives, rashly, to “Uncle Frasquito,” an unsubstantial old fop. 

Finding himself in dire financial need, Jacob seeks reconciliation with his wife, but in this he 
is foiled by Fr. Cifuentes and the Marchioness of Villasis. 

Curra becomes infatuated with Jacob; he visits her home frequently; she keeps him well sup- 
plied with money. When he begins to pay ardent attention to another woman, whose identity is un- 
known to Curra, her jealousy is aroused. When he disappears suddenly without a word of explana- 
tion to her, Curra is annoyed and humiliated beyond endurance. 

She projects a bazaar, ostensibly to help the wounded soldiers, but in reality to have an excuse 
for visiting the home of the unknown woman and to obtain information as to the whereabouts of 
Jacob. She interviews the “incognita”, who promises a prize for the bazaar. 

On the very night of the bazaar, when there is a large gathering of the most prominent people 
of Madrid in Curra’s home, the prize arrives. Previously, Curra had painted a portrait of herself, and 
presented it to Jacob, encased in a handsome silver frame. It is this which the haughty Curra now 
beholds, when she opens the “case”, but instead of her own portrait, there is the insolent face of her 
hated rival, sticking her tongue out at her, and her name signed, too: “From Mlle. de Sirop”. 

Meanwhile Jacob receives a letter, inside of which he finds a blank sheet of paper, folded in 
two, to which is glued a Masonic seal, exactly similar to the one which he had taken from the Masonic 
documents that had been entrusted to him. Terrified, he hastens to Uncle Frasquito only to learn 
that the seals have been stolen from him by a “hungry looking bird who might have been anybody,” 
and that he has been receiving innumerable letters from various places, all containing one single word, 





“idiot”. 


Jacob determines to interview Garibaldi, who initiated him into the Masonic craft, and, by hook ° 
or by crook, to extricate himself from the predicament in which he is involved. 








Boox II. 
Cuapter VI. 


HE descent from the summit of the moun- 
tain of los Meagas was a dangerous one, 
due to the sudden turns in the road, and 
the six horses of the magnificent coach 

were covered with white foam as they pressed vig- 
orously back against the vehicle which thundered 
behind them. The coach swayed from side to side, 
and Leopoldina Pastor, who was on the highest seat, 
shrieked constantly that those “good-for-nothing” 
,nimals would soon hurl her over the side of the 
mountain. By her side sat Uncle Frasquito, gazing 
with a startled expression at the precipices, and 
crying out with every lurch of the coach: “Curra, 
for the sake of heaven, be more careful—do take 
care!” 


On the rear seats Maria Valdivieso, Paco Velez 


and Gorito Sardona were shrieking with gay laugh- 
ter, arguing violently as to which of them would 
blow the great coachhorn, warning the local inhabi- 
tants and the mild oxen to clear a way rapidly, as 
the Countess of Albarnoz’s great coach needed an 
unobstructed road. In the seat farthest to the rear 
lay an inert mass of humanity, covered with a lady’s 
cloak. It wavered dangerously as the coach swayed 
from side to side, with an odd cough common to 
drunken old men sleeping off the effects of a de- 
bauch. 

On the middle seats sat Kate, the Countess’ 
English maid, her Prussian footman Fritz, and Tom 
Sickles, the famous coachman, who, without losing 
his English stolidity, still looked feverishly from 
side to side at the none too skilful manner in which 
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his mistress’ small hands were guiding the fiery 
horses. For the Countess herself had driven the 
powerful animals all the way from Biarritz, from 
which the party had started the evening before. 

By her side on the front seat was the Marquis 
of Sabadell screening her with a large parasol of 
red silk, and ever on the watch to steady with his 
strong arm whatever careless move the aristocratic 
lady might make in driving her team. At a turn in 
the road the parasol was caught in the branches of 
a tree, and torn from its holder’s hand, landed on 
the head of one of the horses. The animal shyed 
violently, causing the coach to swerve. It swayed 
a moment and then slowly sank to one side. A 
cry of terror escaped from everyone, and an old 
woman who was passing by, leading a donkey, cried 
out violently: “St. Ignatius .. . Spare them!!” 

One of the rear wheels was off the road, held 
from the precipice only by a fallen tree, which grad- 
ually yielded to the pressure. A single movement 
by one of the terrified horses, and coach, animals 
and travellers would have been hurled down the 
precipice and crushed to atoms. 


ACOB did not lose his presence of mind, nor 

did Tom Sickles. The former caught the 

reins without, however, moving them, while 
the latter leaped from the coach, and seizing the 
wheel opposite the sunken one, pulled it vigorously 
toward the center of the road. The old woman 
came to his help, her bony arms seeming to have 
muscles as strong as iron. Fritz leaped after Tom, 
seizing the. frightened horse by the bridle. Fright 
had struck all of the travellers into silence. The 
man in the cloak slept on quietly. 

As Tom Sickles signalled, Jacob whipped the 
horses. The coach, creaking and straining over the 
precipice, suddenly righted itself on the road with 
a violent wrench which threw the sleeping man off 
his seat into the center of the road, where he landed 
heavily and lay still. The coach disappeared in a 
cloud of dust down the road, the horses running at 
op speed until opposite Oiquina, where Jacob fin- 
ally succeeded in mastering the frightened animals 
inder the shade of some fig trees. Tom Sickles 
vatched the coach disappear, heedless of the fallen 
man, and cursing, not the horses, but his mistress, 
vith loud, emphatic, English oaths. Fritz and the 
old woman ran to help the fallen man as the latter, 
appearing from out the cloak which had enveloped 


him, revealed the astonished countenance of Diog- 
enes, still showing the effects of the debauch with 
which he had regaled himself the evening before. 
He gazed about him with an air of complete aston- 
ishment, as though he could not satisfactorily ex- 
plain how he was now sitting in the middle of a 
1oad when he had gone to sleep on the top of a 
coach. His aching limbs soon showed him the rea- 
son why, and, grasping Fritz by an arm, he sought 
to get up, murmuring: “Polaina! Some one has 
been giving me a fine thrashing!” 

He walked ahead, without experiencing any 
great difficulty, the cloak dragging behind him. The 
people left on the coach had missed Diogenes, and 
were all talking at once, praising God for having 
saved them from imminent death, as he came up to 
the vehicle, followed by Tom Sickles and the Prus- 
sian groom, the latter bearing the red parasol, inno- 
cent cause of the whole affair. 

Diogenes was welcomed with much laughter by 
everyone except Leopoldina Pastor, who screamed 
at him furiously: “Look how that good-for-nothing 
is dragging my cloak! Diogenes, pick it up at once! 
You’re making a nice mess of it!” 

Diogenes heard her without difficulty, but tying 
the cloak around himself after the manner of a 
toreador, he tried to turn a pirouette. A slight feel- 
ing of dizziness stopped him, however. As they 
passed the springs of Cestona another attack of 
dizziness overcame him; and there Leopoldina 
Pastor tried to force him to drink a little of the 
water of these famous medicinal springs. But 
Diogenes merely replied to her suggestion with an 
amusing sally, though he stopped at the Spring long 
enough to drink a large glass of gin, into which he 
dropped the inevitable two pieces of sugar. This 
revived him, and from Cestona to Azpeytia he 
talked incessantly, with jokes about his great fall 
which caused infinite amusement to everyone. 

“Polaina! If it had been you, Frasquito, you 
would have been broken into a thousand pieces. 


Jump like I did when sixty-five years old! Poli- 
ana!” 


HEY drove through Azpeytia at full speed and 
finally turned into the branch road which 


leads toward Loyola. In front of them stood 
the great pile of the royal college and sanctuary 
which had been built by a queen to enclose the 
home of a saint. In the center of the grounds was 
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the statue of St. Ignatius of Loyola, on a large 
pedestal and protected by an iron. fence, with a 
hand raised in blessing over the country where he 
was born. At right angles with the college of 
Loyola is another building called La Hospederia, a 


monastery inn. Here those who frequent the shrine: 


usually stop, and so Curra suggested that they 
should dine here, taking an hour or so’s rest, before 
traveling to Zumarraga, where they could catch the 
train back to Madrid, which passed through that 
station at half past five. 

It was a glorious day, though somewhat warm, 
so the Countess of Albornoz ordered the table placed 
under the great portico, formed by eight arches 
guarding the entrance to La Hospederia. To the left 
was the splendid college building with the facade 
of the church crowned by a fine cupola. To the 
right lay the valley of the Azpeytia with the river 
Urola joining the village to the sanctuary with mea- 
dows crowned with flowers. The high peak of 
Izarrais closed in the rear of this beautiful scene; 
and in the middle was the statue of St. Ignatius, an 
image of serenity, praying for blessings upon the 
countryside. 

A bell sounded in the college, and shortly af- 
terwards the travellers saw a scene familiar to the 
inhabitants but new to them. The novices trooped 
Cown the staircase leading to the main entrance, 
walking in procession, three by three, their rosaries 
al their belts, eyes downcast. Serenely they walked 
toward the highway, uncovering their heads as they 
passed by the statue of the illustrious founder, and 
dispersing finally in various directions along the 
roads and paths. The groups of the smaller novices 
delighted Leolpoldina, who cried out enthusiastical- 
ly: “Look at the cunning good-for-nothings! They 
are just like toy priests! Aren’t they too sweet for 
anything!” 

“Why don’t you buy them some chocolates?” 
growled Jacob. 

“T would if they’d let me!” 

“They wouldn’t make bad toys,” said Jacob 
angrily. “The Revolution made its first mistake 
in letting these canaille in!” 

A general discussion then arose about the Jes- 
uits, in which some quoted passages from Eugene 
Sue’s “The Wandering Jew”, until they finally de- 
cided that, after dinner was over, they would all 
go to visit the gloomy college. Diogenes, who had 
taken no part in the discussion, announced em- 


phatically that he would not go with them, because 
it was not his custom to intrude where people had 
a perfect right to show him the door; and that if 
these Jesuits knew their business they ought to shut 
their door in the faces of these intruders who 
wished to invade their house. 

The rest turned on him furiously, and he began 
to belabor them with emphatic insults, until Curra, 
with the dignity of a queen offended, called for 
Fritz and told him to go at once to Loyola and tell 
the Superior that the Countess of Albarnoz would 
visit the house and sanctuary at about three o’clock. 


IOGENES still continued his angry invectives, 

and rising suddenly from the table went into 

a shed which led to the stables. In a few 

moments he came hurriedly out again, pale and 

limp, and fell onto an iron bench under the archway. 

Gorito and Leopoldina went over to him, fearing a 

serious result from his fall that morning; and the 

latter said with genuine concern: “Diogenes, i know 
you are not well. You must see a doctor.” 

“A doctor!” cried Diogenes. “I never saw a 
doctor in my life! Be off with your doctors! I'll 
cure myself.” 

And ordering a bottle of gin he drank one glass 
after another, using not only two, but often three 
or four pieces of sugar. 

Meanwhile Jacob and Uncle Frasquito had gone 
into the inn, while the other members of the party 
had scattered hither and thither. Curra, left to her- 
self, was amusing herself throwing crumbs of bread 
at a haughty cock, who was walking proudly about 
followed by some meek hens. There approached 
her a man of modest appearance who asked without 
much ceremony whether she was the Countess of 
Albornoz. The proud lady gave a slight inclination 
of the head, at which the man presented her with 
a letter, and returned at once to the college from 
which he had come. Curra read the following lines: 

“Tf the Countess of Albornoz has come to Loy- 
ola for the purpose of confessing her sins, it will not 
be necessary to make an appointment for any day 
or any hour, for all are quite convenient. But if she 
comes here for the purpose of making this holy 
house merely a witness to her scandalous life, I 
earnestly request her not to force the unpleasant 
task of refusing her admittance upon her humble 
and affectionate servant in Christ, Pedro Fernan- 
dez, S. J.” 
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URRA sat with the letter in a hand for a mo- 
ment. Astonished, she read it again. She 
then understood quite clearly one thing, but 

an unheard of thing in her life before, which aroused 
in her feelings of fury, surprise, and anger. She un- 
derstood that a door had been closed against her 
for the first time in her whole career, and that by 
someone entirely unknown to her, a poor priest, one 
Pedro Fernandez, S. J. A little fountain by her 
side seemed to bubble forth sarcastic mirth, an echo 
of the laughter of the world which would see her 
defeated by this Pedro 

Fernandez. Jacob’s voice 


gry glances, who threatened to hurl him into the 
road again if he did not hold his tongue, he be- 
gan again to sing “El Mayoral”. The coach sped 
along the road, past the baths of San Juan, the con- 
vent of Santa Cruz on its high mountain and the 
ruins of the Florida palace. Curra on the box-seat 
was turning over in her mind that letter from Loyola. 
She was profoundly irritated, though she could not 
exactly tell why. As they came to a turn in the 
road she noticed on the side of a hill three of the 
small novices who had so delighted Leopoldina. 
They were not alone. 
An old woman was try- 





sounded at her other 
side, as she hastily hid 
the letter in her pocket. 
He was calling the party 
together, and Curra rose 
to greet him, saying re- 
gretfully: “I feel rather 
tired, you know! I think 
that we had just as well 
give up the visit to the 
college.” 


Santa 


Her face was pale, so 
they all believed her and 
decided to start at once 
for Zummaraga and 
there rest a while at the 
hotel until their train ar- 
rived. Diogenes seemed 
quite restored, and com- 
menced to assist Tom 
Sickles and the groom 
harness the horses, sing- 
ing the while in an alco- 
holic voice a song by the 
name of “El Mayoral”. 





Te D.C.N. 
FRANCIS KEAN Mac MURROUGH 


At Avila of Old Castile 
Teresa first saw light of day 
She suffered much in soul and flesh 
As chos’n of Christ, to show the way, 


The Devil daily tempted her 

Though chaste and given up to pray r— 
Oft from a pious ecstasy 

Straight plunging her into despair. 


"Twas thus the Saintly Carmelite 
Typified Christ’s Flagellation 
That we might follow in His steps 
The thorny path of Salvation 


“To suffer, only is worth our while” 
Teresa wisely says: 


So let all our pain be consecrated 
To Christ and God till we are dead. 


ing to lift on her head a 
load of faggots, which 
she was seeking to raise 
from the ground with the 
assistance of the novices. 
But she had advanced 
but a few steps when the 
load again fell to the 
ground. The woman 
burst out crying. The 
novices spoke together 
for a moment, and then 
one of the strongest took 
the load on his own head 
and began to climb the 
steep hill toward a vil- 
lage which could be seen 
on the mountain-top. 
I called out that 
those little good- 
for-nothings must be an- 
gels from heaven, and 
that when she got home 


Teresa 


EOPOLDINA 








Jacob and Curra sat in 

the front seat, but this time the former held the 
reins, while the rest of the party sat in the same 
order in which they had arrived. As they passed 
by the statue of St. Ignatius, Diogenes respectfully 
took off his hat, as he had witnessed the novices do, 
and cried in a loud voice, with an accent of affection, 
the beautiful farewell of the peasants of that coun- 
tryside: “Father Ignatius . . . farewell!” 

And then, paying no attention to Curra’s an- 


she intended to send each 
one of them a pair of the 
finest stockings in the world made by her own hands. 
Everyone laughed heartily, though Curra was silent, 
feeling a strange compassion which humiliated her, 
and which she hastened to resist, calling to her aid 
the pride which grew so evilly in her soul. Those 
three novices, those three Pedros Fernandezs in em- 
bryo, made her see that the Superior of Loyola had 
written that letter to her through a sense of duty; 
and suddenly she realized with a clearness that ter- 
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rified her, that the blow had not been struck by one 
unknown to her, a mere Pedro Fernandez, but by 
One above; and that the first door ever closed to 
her in her life, was not merely the door of Loyola, 
but also the door of Heaven. 

She shivered, and asked Kate for a wrap, in 
which, still quiet and thoughtful, she enveloped her- 
self. The light of the revelation still shone in her 
soul and abstractedly she seemed to see herself as 
others saw her, as the unknown Father Fernandez 
must see her, seated by Jacob’s side. Instinctively 
she glanced at him, and for the first time in her life 
he appeared in her eyes as he had never appeared 
before, an accomplice in crime. 


lareal, and then crossed over the river into 

Zumarraga, where it stopped opposite the 
railway station, before a well known inn. The la- 
dies retired to refresh themselves as the gentlemen 
dispersed in different directions, while Tom Sickles 
and the Prussian took the coach and horses into a 
nearby stable, to wait until they should drive them 
to Madrid the next day. There was still an hour 
before the train was due to arrive. 

Uncle Frasquito, immaculately clothed, ‘shining 
with cleanliness, Leopoldina’s wrap over an arm, 
entered the large dining room and ordered an ice. 
Sut he never ate it. A maid ran screaming into 
the room, frantically gesturing at him to follow her, 
without uttering a word. In a passage near the 
kitchen Diogenes lay on his back, one of his legs 
doubled under him, his countenance of a ghastly 
pallor, against which his red pimples stood out in 
startling contrast. He lay as though dead. 

Uncle Frasquito screamed and ran, shrieking 
for Jacob and Gorito at the top of his voice. Ser- 
vants hurried from all directions, and Jacob fol- 
lowed, glancing at his watch with a gesture of an- 
noyance. 

“He’s a positive bother even when dying,” he 
said, as he looked at Diogenes. 

Two of the sons of the owner of the hotel car- 
ried him to a bed in a room on the first floor. A 
doctor arrived in haste, and after examining the 
patient, gave an adverse report. A cerebral attack, 
brought on by the morning’s fall, and even should 
he rally from this attack, a second would kill him. 
Leopoldina, genuinely overcome, sobbed bitterly and 
asked if the poor fellow had any money. 


or coach rumbled through the streets of Vil- 


The owner of the hotel approached Jacob and ~ 
asked what should be done. Jacob simply shrugged 
his shoulders and said emphatically that neither he 
nor anyone in his party had anything to do with the 
man, that he was no more than an acquaintance, 
who had insisted on joining them at Biarritz un- 
asked, and that he had no intention of assuming 
responsibility for him, much less of issuing any 
orders about him. The train was almost due, and 
once having decided to take it, after a short dis- 
cussion, with cruel selfishness, they all went off. 

Leopoldina, ill at ease, urged Curra to let her 
Prussian groom stay there the night with the poor 
man, and Curra replied that she had no objection 
to his staying, if he wished to. But he would have 
a poor night, that was certain, since he would be 
forced to leave the next day, as Tom could not take 
the six horses alone to Madrid. 


EOPOLDINA then went to the innkeeper and 
I said to him earnestly: “I really don’t know 
whether the man has any money or not: if he 
hasn’t, you can charge anything that is necessary 
to me. I am the sister of General Pastor and here 
is my address.” She gave the address to him, while 
Uncle Frasquito came forward and urged the pro- 
prietor to telegraph him without delay as soon as 
the unfortunate man was dead. He also gave his 
address and a few pennies to pay for the telegram. 
By nine that evening the invalid was manifestly 
sinking rapidly, and the frightened proprietor of the 
hotel sent for the parish priest to anoint him. But 
the crisis passed, and near twelve o’clock Diogenes 
opened his eyes and found before him the stout and 
sturdy inkeeper. He could not realize what had hap- 
pened for some time, and then a horrible idea 
flashed through his fevered brain. In a broken 
voice he murmured his doubt: “Will you take me 
to a hospital ?” 

The innkeeper looked at him almost angrily as 
he answered: “What, sir? A hospital in Zumma- 
taga? Never!” 

Diogenes sighed happily, and then burst into 
tears. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ANY important events had taken place since 
(D we lost sight of Jacob enroute for Italy until 
we encountered him once more driving Cur- 
ra’s coach and horses on the road to Guipuzcoa. The 
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first event of importance was the appearance in Ma- 
drid of a scourge which frightened the Marquis of 
Villamelon more than Mahomet II was frightened 
at the gates of Constantinople, or Isabella the Cath- 
olic at Granada, or William I at the gates of Paris. 
This was the trichina! 

It was indeed terrible to have to renounce the 
luscious Extremadura hams and delicious Geneva 
sausages, or else run the dire risk of swallowing the 
dreaded microbe. This scare occurred about eigh- 
teen days after Jacob’s sudden departure; and while 
suffering from an afflicted spirit, a failing stomach 
and fading mind, Villamelon received a letter from 
this dear friend in which he enclosed a recipe for 
evading the trichina, which he had secured from the 
Tramponetti brothers themselves, makers of the 
famous Geneva sausages. All that was necessary 
was to cook the pork three times in ordinary boil- 
ing water. 

Ferdinand, possessed of this valuable informa- 
tion, hurried to inform Curra of it. Curra received 


the information with complete indifference, and re- 
fused vehemently to make use of the proscribed 


remedy with an impatience totally uncalled for un- 
Ger the circumstances. She had herself received a 
note from Jacob from Milan, with vague intima- 
tions of danger and business affairs, and informing 
her of his speedy return with a satisfactory explana- 
tion of his strange voyage. 

“What a good friend!” cried Villamelon. “I must 
write him at once to thank him.” 

Curra turned on him angrily as though to say 
something, but controlling herself, said with her 
usual equanimity: “All right, but give me the letter 
so that I may write a line or so: I can save myself 
the bother of writing a letter.” ; 

Half an hour afterwards a servant brought Fer- 
dinand’s letter to her, and when she had read it, 
the lady tore it into a hundred pieces in a towering 
rage. 

Two other letters had arrived from Jacob the 
same day; one to the Marquis of Butron, filled with 
news and subtle lies, which, although by no means 
fooling the politician, at the same time made him 
realize that he needed the political aid of the writer 
more than ever. The other letter was for Uncle 
Frasquito, assuring him that all danger had been 
arrested through careful diplomacy and the lavish 
use of money, and informing him that he would no 
longer be called an “Idiot” after Jacob’s return to 


Madrid and when he had issued the necessary orders 
to the lodges there which he had received while in 
ltaly. This letter was signed with a nom de plume, 
and bore instructions to burn it after perusal, and 
to destroy the ashes. 

Uncle Frasquito obeyed these orders with fear 
and much trembling; and thinking that he might 
now venture forth, he went the same evening to 
Curra’s house, with a body of charitable- workers, 
and with an obstinate cough which he sought to 
overcome by a lavish use of little red caramels. 


URRA sent no answer to Jacob’s letter. The 
C latter was chagrined at her silence, and wrote 

again, but with the same result. He was now 
thoroughly upset, and wrote to Butron, demanding 
an explanation of this strange silence, which had 
caused him to think there might be resentment on 
the part of the lady, which was indeed dangerous 
to him at a time when he had dire need of his con- 
trol over the pursestrings of the Villamelons. 

In a paternal tone the worthy Butron replied, 
informing him of the present sent by Mlle. de Sirop 
to the charitable bazaar, of Curra’s natural anger 
at the insult, and of the glee with which society in 
Madridy shad seized on the incident amid laughter 
and unpleasant innuendoes. The letter ended with 
these words: “Your actions have been atrocious. 
Make up some excuse, return at once, and we shall 
try to arrange this affair.” 

Jacob put this advice into instantaneous effect, 
and five days afterwards made his appearance in 
the lady’s boudoir in company with his sage ad- 
viser. The meeting must have been interesting, but 
what took place was never known, and Madrid could 
never guess how the three had managed to arrive 
at that perfect understanding which was so apparent 
to all who noticed them together afterwards. But 
shortly afterwards, the newspapers published a no- 
tice that the Marquis of Sabadell had preferred 
charges of theft against a certain French adventur- 
ess in the courts. Later it was announced that the 
lady, by name Mlle. de Sirop, had disappeared. 

Matters had therefore returned to the same 
status in which they had been a month previous. 
Jacob discovered that as long as he maintained the 
whip hand over the lady, and was harsh and des- 
potic in his treatment of her, that she was quite 
willing and submissive. But when, as under the cir- 
cumstances just related, he was forced to humble 
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himself, Curra immediately changed, made him un- 
derstand that she was in complete control of his 
fate and the favors which she chose to bestow on 
him, and presented him in the public eye as a king 
who had been conquered and bound to her triumphal 
chariot. 

Yet no one ever discovered what Jacob had 
done in Italy. He was careful not to allow the truth 
to appear, but dodged its statement with a variety 
of ingenious lies, so that his own importance was 
increased by the very mystery connected with his 
journey. Jacob had, however, visited Garibaldi at 
Caprera and by some ingenious tale explained to 
the old farceur the cause of the disappearance of the 
documents. The Italian simply shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and did not even remember what the papers 
were, assuring Jacob that he need not worry, and 
that he would give him letters to the lodges of Milan 
and Spain, which would remove any suspicion from 
him. Jacob accepted the letters with delight, and 
now convinced that all danger was past, spent his 
money in a trip through Italy, losing at Monte Carlo 
all the money which he had taken from Uncle Fras- 
quito. a 

The news from Butron hurried his return to 
Spain, and again absorbed in his political oevres 
and gay dissipations, he forgot about Garibaldi’s 
letters, and the fears which had sent him into Italy 
became things of the past; with his usual lack of 
foresight and of balance he completely forgot the 
Masons, thinking that they also had completely for- 
gotten him. 


cy EANWHILE the Alphonsist labors were 
coming to an end, and Jacob, thinking that 
he had already more than paid for having 
handed over the stolen papers for the cause, contin- 
ually pursued Butron and the other leading politi- 
cians of the day, seeking the elusive Cabinet port- 
folio, which had never been really promised to him, 
but simply dangled before his eyes during the days 
before the complete Alfonsist success arrived. 
Already ministerial combinations were forming, 
and in Jacob’s and Butron’s presence there was a 
pretence made of reserving a place in the coming 
cabinet for each of them. But as soon as Jacob’s 
back was turned, they informed Butron, who was 
more than pleased to give his assent to the propo- 
sition, that it would disgrace the Alfonsist politi- 
cians if they permitted the reckless Sabadell to have 


a place in the Cabinet, and that the place which he 
anticipated securing must be given instead to Senor 
Fernandez Gallego, who was both honest and an 
orator, quite capable of saving a government by his 
ability to shout down opposition. 

And so it was arranged; but as soon as Butron 
in turn turned his back; it was decided that it 
would be folly to waste a Cabinet position on this 
feeble nobleman, who should be satisfied with an 
ambassadorial position, and that the place in the 
Cabinet which he expected should be offered to 
Senor Eusebio Diaz de la Laguna, who although 
formerly a conspicuous person in the Amadist ranks, 
had now gone over bag and baggage to the Al- 
fonsists, and required a proper reward for his “‘loy- 
alty”. 

And so the political scene shifted, now this way, 
now in that; and Butron, warned of the danger to 
his political ambitions on the part of his political 
“friends”, by others who sought his favor, plotted 
to down these very friends in turn if the opportun- 
ity showed itself. Jacob in the meantime, anticipat- 
ing a final political and financial success after years 
of devious twistings and turnings, borrowed yet 
more money from his creditors on the strength of 
these anticipations. 


CHAPTER VII 


IOGENES did not know that he had received 
Extreme Unction, and, his mind set at rest by 
the reply of the innkeeper, other thoughts be- 


gan to wander through his benumbed brain. He 
struggled to concentrate on them, but a heavy lan- 
guor seemed to have taken possession of him, and 
beyond a realisation of the possibility of death and 
the uncertainty of eternity, no thought remained per- 
manently with him. 

The doctor came in to see him, and Diogenes 
joked quite agreeably with him and the inn- 
keeper who accompanied him. The doctor exam- 
ined him carefully, and ended by shaking his head. 
The first attack was over, but a second was mani- 
festly on the way. He spoke rapidly to the innkeep- 
er in Basque, and then, without warning, bluntly told 
his patient that he must make the best use he could 
of the lucid moments he had left to him to settle 
his mundane and spiritual affairs, since death was 
approaching. : 

Diogenes was shocked by the blow, and a 
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spasm of anger shot through him. He turned on the 
physician and rent him asunder with violent and 
obscene insults, the results of the terror in his heart, 
which caused both the doctor and the innkeeper to 
beat a hurried retreat. Left alone, Diogenes tossed 

restlessly from side to side in his bed, until ex- 
hausted, he fell back upon his pillows. _ 

A thought of Hell flashed through his mind, but 
he thrust it violently aside, and started to count the 
numerous little garlands of flowers which form a 
decorative pattern on the wallpaper. The woman, 
who had watched by him throughout the night, was 
called outside the room; and it again came to Diog- 
enes that he, too, might be called upon soon to ren- 
der an account of his earthly existence. An answer 
formed upon his lips, much like that which the 
gypsy gave to the priest, when the latter asked him 
what he would do if he were suddenly called to 
judgment. “What would I do? Not go, of course,” 
answered the gypsy. 


N the meantime a coach had driven up to the 
door of the inn, containing the Marchioness 
of Villasis and her granddaughter Monica, ac- 

companied by the latter’s governess, and several 
maids and servants. She was preparing to catch 
the express which passed through Zumarraga for 
Madrid at half past two. 

The innkeeper in conversation with one of the 
servants, mentioned to him the accident which had 
taken place and the presence of Diogenes in the 
hotel. The servant repeated the story to the March- 
ioness, who at once expressed a desire to see the dy- 
ing man to find out if she could do anything for him. 
When the innkeeper told her that he was not ex- 
pected to survive the night, she at once ordered her 
journey to Madrid cancelled, and sent a servant to 
the Superior at Loyola with a letter requesting him 
to send a priest immediately and informing him of 
the name and position of the patient. She then re- 
quested the innkeeper to tell the dying man that she 
had arrived, breaking the news to him carefully so 
as not to excite him. The hotel proprietor entered 
Diogenes’ room, and said in a loud voice: “A visi- 
tor to see you, sir!” 

Diogenes turned his head and cried angrily: 
“A visitor! Perhaps the undertaker? Polaina! He 
can wait!” 

“Tt’s a lady.” 

“A lady? Polaina!” 


“Tt is the Marchioness of Villasis.” 


Diogenes gave a great cry, and tried to get out 
of bed; but he was too weak and fell back again 
heavily. The Marchioness entered, hurried to the 
bed and seized his two perspiring hands. 

“Maria! Maria!” he cried. 

“What is the matter, Perico?” she asked as she 
bent over him affectionately. 

“I am dying, dying, Maria. 
me, where is Monica?” 

“She is downstairs. Do you wish to see her?” 

“Yes, yes. The angel! I must give her a kiss. 
{ may, may I not? The last? For heaven’s sake, 
let me do this, if it will not disgust you.” 

The Marchioness was greatly moved, and then 
seemed to have a sudden inspiration. “Just a mo- 
ment, and I will fetch her to you.” 

She wiped away her tears as she left the room. 
She took Monica in her lap and quietly explained 
to her something of manifest importance. The 
child listened with careful attention, and when her 
grandmother had finished speaking, nodded her head 
solemnly. The lady took her hand, and led her 
into Diogenes’ room, where she left the child sitting 
on the bed, and quickly left the room herself. 


But where, tell 


her grandmother’s request? Or was it simply 
Diogenes’ guardian ange] who spoke through 
her lips? The child, not at all frightened by the 
disfigured face, gently pulled the dying man’s white 
beard with her small hands, and placing her red 


D:. this little child of six really understand? 


lips close to his ear, said: “I’ve got some biscuits, 
and I’m going to give you one. You didn’t send the 
doll that was to say ‘Mamma’ and ‘Papa’. Grand- 
mother gave me a doll, though, and now she says 
you're going to die. Please, won’t you go to con- 
fession? I'll say a prayer for you when I pray for 
mamma and papa in heaven. I am going there, too. 
Don’t you want to go? Then you must confess!” 

And Monica, her duty done, slid off the bed 
and hurried to the door. Diogenes was crying as 
he wrung his hands and stammered: “Yes! I will! 
Maria! Maria! Did you hear what the child said? 
I must confess! But, my God! to whom? Who 
will hear my confession? I am a vile creature! 
But I repent, I repent!” 

He struck his breast violently with his closed 
fists, which made him cough violently and spit some 
blood. Monica’s courage was now gone, and out- 
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side the room, she hung tightly to her governess’ 
dress and demanded to know if he were dead yet. 

Meanwhile the Marchioness was telling Diog- 
enes that she had sent already to Loyola for a 
Jesuit Father, who was due any moment. Diogenes 
cried: “They educated me, but don’t ever repeat 
that: it would bring disgrace on them.” 

The Marchioness then handed him a crucifix, 
and told him to make an examination of conscience 
while waiting for the priest. Diogenes kissed the 
crucifix devoutly, but soon let it fall, crying sadly: 
“T can’t remember how, Maria!” 

“T can teach you in a moment.” And she ex- 
plained it to him, Diogenes listening quietly, and 
now and again gazing at the crucifix. When the 
Marchioness had finished, he looked up and said 
simply: “I know I shall forget something. I think 
it would be preferable for me to explain everything 
to you now, and you could tell it to the priest, and 
between the two of us, we could easily find out if I 
had omitted anything.” 

The Marchioness could not help smiling. 
“That's hardly necessary. Do the best you can, 
and the Father will help you.” : 

( IOGENES lay quiet for some time, his eyes 
1) fixed on the crucifix. At times tears flowed 

down his cheeks. He would kiss the crucifix, 
and with closed eyes appeared to be praying. The 
Marchioness was seated at the foot of his bed, say- 
ing her rosary. A coach was heard approaching, 
and the Marchioness rose. Diogenes looked at her, 
alarmed. 

“You are not going, Maria?” 

“T am simply going to see if the priest has 
come.” 

“You won't go away?” 

“No, no, Perico, I shan’t go.” 

“You will stay here till I die?” 

“Till you die? Yes,” she answered quietly. 

Diogenes again closed his eyes. After an in- 
terval he said: “Maria! I can’t remember the 
Creed. ‘He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth’, 
where did He sit?” 

“At the right hand of God the Father,” she an- 
swered, smiling. 

“‘Almighty’,” continued Diogenes, and then in 
a loud voice he repeated the Creed, and again fer- 
vently kissed the crucifix. The door was opened, 
and the innkeeper announced the arrival of two 


Fathers from Loyola. The Marchioness wanted to 
meet them, but Diogenes hastened to interrupt her 
departure: ‘Don’t go, Maria! Let them enter by 
themselves. It’s not necessary for you to go.” 


A strange figure came through the door, which 
startled the Marchioness and caused Diogenes to 
fall back again on his pillows, as it advanced toward 
him with extended arms. It looked as though Death 
himself, clad in a Jesuit’s cassock, had appeared in 
the room. It was a tall man so emaciated that he 
appeared almost transparent. He wore a tattered 
cassock encircled with a girdle from which hung 
a rosary, while from his hat escaped long locks of 
white hair. He walked forward slowly, for he was 
nearly blind, and finally reached Diogenes’ bed 
without seeing the Marchioness. Here he felt 
around until he held one of Diogenes’ hands. With 
the smile like that of a child, he said softly: “Peri- 
co! My son! Don’t you remember me?” 

Diogenes was staring at the priest without be- 
ing able to utter a word, but throwing questioning 
glances at the Marchioness and the younger priest 
who had entered behind the elder. 

“I am Father Mateu, your old teacher in the 
College of Noblemen. Can’t you remember me?” 

“I do! Yes, I do!” cried Diogenes suddenly, 
as he carried the wrinkled old hands to his lips. 
The old priest turned toward his companion and 
said with quiet satisfaction: “I knew he would re- 
member. I said he would.” 

“Of course I do,” said Diogenes. “You were 
kind to me and loved me. It was you who taught 
me to recite ‘A blessing on thy purity’, and then the 
three Hail Mary’s, which you told me would bring 
mercy from the Blessed Mother.” 

“That is quite true, Perico,” said the old man 
seriously, “and you are the proof, since you must 
have recited them.” 

“Yes, Father, always; and I taught them to 
Monica. I have not omitted them a single night, 
even if—” ; 


HE old man interrupted him gaily: “I knew it. 
I was sure Our Lady would be merciful to 


you. I prayed for it, for a long time ago 
Miguelito Tacon told me that you were leading a 
rather—shall I say?—gay life. How good the 
Blessed Mother has been! I feel that she has kept 
me these eighty-six years, Perico, eighty-six, just 
for this!” 
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Diogenes was crying quietly. The old man 
pressed his hand and added: “Because you want 
to see me. Am I right, Perico? You do want to 
confess?” 

“Yes, Father, I do, and to you, at once.” 

The old priest was still smiling, and gathering 
Diogenes in his arms, he repeated to himself: 
“Eighty-six years! Eighty-six years waiting for 
this!” 

The Marchioness and the other Father had left 
the room, and the latter told her the old man’s his- 
tory. Father Mateu had known Diogenes since he 
was a child, and having heard that he was dying at 
Zumarraga, had asked the Superior to permit him to 
go there. The latter had refused his permission, 
as he feared that this act of charity at his age would 
cost the old man his life. But the old priest had 
pleaded so earnestly, assuring him that he felt sure 
that God had given him his eighty-six years simply 
for this purpose, that the Superior had finally given 
way. 

Diogenes’ sobs could be heard through the door 
from time to time. An hour passed, and then a 
bell rang in the room. The Marchioness and the 
Jesuit entered hurriedly. 

Father Mateu was seated at the head of the 
bed, exhausted and having lost the little strength he 
had, while two tears were stealing down Diogenes’ 
face into his white beard. He called the Marchion- 
ess over to him and whispered to her in a voice 
which hardly concealed his joy: “Father Mateu tells 
me that God has really forgiven me.” 

And then with all that profound contempt for 
himself which the Christian feels as he finds him- 
self close to the grave, he beat his breast and whis- 
pered: “He has forgiven me! Me!” 

The younger priest had arranged that Father 
Mateu should return at once to Loyola. The two 
old men, both dying, said “good-bye” to one an- 
other affectionately. Then the young Jesuit offered 
to bring the Holy Viaticum to the sick man at once, 
who on hearing this proposal, could only close his 
eyes and murmur again: “To me! To me!” 


O sooner had the priest left the room, than 
Diogenes became violently excited, moaning 
and rolling his eyes about in a terrified man- 

ner. The Marchioness hurried to him. Ah! he had 
forgotten a terrible sin! Before the lady could sum- 
mon the priest, he told her: “I wanted to amuse my- 


self and worry Frasquito. So I wrote him a letter 
every day calling him an ‘idiot’! I did it for four 
months. When Jacob got back from Italy, he asked 
me to stop doing it. He had a reason, he told me. 
Ask Frasquito’s pardon for me, Maria. I am indeed 
very sorry!” 

The Viaticum was brought in, and the dying 
man received It devoutly. He then requested Ex- 
treme Unction. He was told that he had received 
that Sacrament already. But he insisted on receiv- 
ing it again. “I did not know it. I want to receive 
it again, so as to be well prepared.” 

He was still quite conscious at seven o'clock, 
and suddenly asked for Monica. The Marchioness 
went for the child, and placed her on the bed near 
him. The poor child clung to her grandmother, 
gazing at the sick man with large eyes, too fright- 
ened to cry. Diogenes looked at the child tenderly, 
and said: “I taught you ‘A blessing on thy purity’. 
Recite it for me.” 

The child’s eyes filled with tears. 
mother whispered to her: “Recite it, dear. 
know it—say it!” 

Monica clasped her small hands and recited 
the prayer, Diogenes repeating it after her: 


Her grand- 
You 


Oh, blessing on thy purity, 
Through all eternity, and praise 
Since God Himself ordained to gaze 
In joy on thy benignity! 

To thee, celestial chatelaine, 

Mary, purest Maid, I bring 

To-day in humble offering ; 
My heart and soul, my life of pain— 
Oh, let me not beseech in vain! 

Diogenes was silent as the child’s voice re- 
peated the last line: 

“Forsake him not, O Mother mine!” 

He could hear her no longer. Violent spasms 
seized him as the child was taken away. The 
Marchioness and the priest knelt and prayed for 
his soul. At a quarter before eleven, without any 
apparent agony and still holding the Crucifix, he 
died. . . 

The next morning, when the young Jesuit re- 
turned to Loyola after saying a Requiem Mass at 
Zumarraga, he heard the church bells sounding. 
Father Mateu had also died the same night. He had 
been found dead at dawn lying on his bed. In his 
hands he held his rosary, and a smile seemed to 
hover on his lips. 


(To be continued) 
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Current Fact and Comment 


A CENTURY OF PROPAGATION 


HIS year marks the first centenary of the So- 

ciety for the Propagation of the Faith. In 

1819 Pauline Marie Jaricot, who is consid- 

ered the foundress of the Society, began to collect 
sous from the working girls and other poor people 
of Lyons. For a while she sent what she collected 
to her brother at the Foreign Mission Society in 
Paris. So ready was the response to her appeal 
for sous or pennies that she was encouraged to 
establish circles of tens and hundreds. This system 
of circles was really the foundation of the Society 
and has been retained ever since. Pope Pius VII 
blessed the Society in 1822, each Sovereign Pontiff 
has commended it in turn, and now, by motu pro- 
prio, Pius XI raises it to the status of a Pontificial 


organization, places it under the control of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Propaganda and designates 
it as the collecting medium for all the missions. 
Headquarters are transferred from Lyons to Rome. 


Hitherto France has led all nations in the 
amount of its contributions. The prosperous Eng- 
lish-speaking countries received from the Society 
more for their missionary needs than they gave. 
Undoubtedly the action of the Holy Father will 
create a broader interest in the Society and give an 
immense impulse to Christian charity in its support, 
especially among Catholics of this country “from 
whom”, it can be reasonably said, “much shall 
be expected, because they have received much.” 


THE PASSION IN PRIVATE REVELATIONS 
fre: Lor revelations concerning the Passion of 


our Lord may not produce conviction‘in criti- 

cal minds, nor does the Church require belief 
in them. However, it is altogether credible that 
God should supplement the rather meagre details 
of the Gospel record through communications to 
innocent souls rapt in contemplation of the suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer. The well-balanced sanctity 
of their lives and corroboration through natural 
sources will strengthen that credibility. 

Occasional proven errors, as the Tablet re- 
marks, do not render the entire document untrust- 
worthy since they may be attributed to various hu- 
man frailties in the interval between the vision and 
the act of recalling it in meditation. And Gueranger 
observes: “God permits such error that private reve- 
lations may not be confounded with the inspired 
books.” 

The Sentinel Press has brought out a new edi- 
tion in four volumes of the revelations of the Ven- 
erable Anne Catherine Emmerich concerning the 
Bitter Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The gen- 
uineness of these revelations is confirmed by apply- 
ing the two foregoing criteria. Historians and 
archeologists at work in the Holy Land marvelled at 


the exactness of detail-in the knowledge imparted 
to this simple peasant woman who had never left 
the confines of Westphalia. Again, that she was a 
deserving agent of such revelation may be deduced 
from the fact that the Church has declared her Ven- 
erable. 


She was born in 1774 of lowly parents who 
carefully trained her in religion. In childhood she 
was singular for her tender piety and love of her 
neighbor. She was drawn to the religious life early, 
and had to overcome serious obstacles and trials 
before entering the Augustinian Order in her twenty- 
eighth year. After nine years, owing to the sup- 
pression of the convent, she was obliged to live with 
a private family. In the following year she received 
the stygmata. Very thorough official examination 
proved the supernatural origin of this favor but 
caused her great suffering. 


She was distinguished by the congruous vir- 
tues of humility and patience. Even in childhood 
God favored her with heavenly revelations, but it 
was in the period from 1818 until her death in 1824 
that she received the revelations recorded in this 
book and dictated through obedience by her from 
her sick-bed. 
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G. K. C. AND THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIANITY 


erary world that his initials alone identify 
him. It is easy, therefore, to discover cha- 
grin in the reference of the English Churchman to 
his submission when without a grimace it solemnly 
informs us that “he has been known for some years 
as a writer.” None of the numerous English lec- 
turers who have appeared before American audi- 
ences since the war could be compared with him in 
the wholesomeness of his humor or the uplifting 
quality of his themes. Readers of THE Sicn will be 
delighted to learn that we have the promise of con- 
tributions from him. 
Many an apologist, confronted by the sheer 


Gy" famous is Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the lit- 


libel that the war proved Christianity to be a fail- 
ure, has used apt illustration for the purpose of 
rebuttal. It remained for Mr. Chesterton thus to 
dispose of the charge: “My mother tells me not 
to climb a certain apple-tree to steal apples, and I 
do it in spite of her. A bough breaks, a bulldog 
pins me by the throat, a policeman takes me to 
prison, whence I eventually return to shake my head 
reproachfully at my mother and say in a sad and 
meditative manner: ‘I had hoped better things of 
you. Alas, there is something pathetic about this 


failure of motherhood to influence the modern mind; 
I fear we must all admit that maternity as an insti- 
tution is barren and must be abandoned altogether.” 


THE PASSIONISTS IN GERMANY 


HE two American Passionists who left early 
© in the summer with the purpose of establish- 

ing a province of the order in Germany re- 
port that their choice of a site will probably be in 
the vicinity of Munich. They are already in de- 
mand in the mission field and have had excellent 
opportunities to demonstrate the efficiency of Amer- 
ican methods of fostering faith and piety. At the 
same time they have observed much to edify them 
in the vitality of Catholicity surrounding them and 
in the zeal and enthusiasm of various organizations. 
Father Valentine writes: 

I was invited by the Secretary General of the 
“Tka,” International Catholic League, to represent 
America at the second International Catholic Congress 
at Luxemburg, July 3lst to August 3. I am very glad 
I went. It was an inspiration. About twenty nationali- 
ties were represented. No matter how hostile their 
governments, the delegates were certainly actuated by 
a spirit of Christian charity and Catholic brotherly 
love. Very remarkable were the bon esprit and the 
kameraderei of the French and German delegates. What 
a boon if their respective governments were as mutually 
amiable as the French and German “Ika” brothers. It 
was my pleasant duty to tell the Congress of Catholic 


conditions in the U. S. A., not hesitating to declare my 
opinion that American Catholics. all in all, were the 
best on earth, that Catholicity in the States was vigor- 
ous and progressive because insidious foes kept us alert 
and constant attack kept us courageous. I stressed 
the mission activities in America, home and foreign. I 
made honorable mention of the Knights of Columbus, 
the Federation of Catholic Societies, the Holy Name 
Society, the Central Verein, the National Catholic Wel 
fare Council, the Society of Christian Doctrine, Da- 
vid Goldstein and his transcontinental Truth Crusade, 
etc. ‘Of course, I described parochial missions to Cath- 
clics and non-Catholics, in particular as conducted by 
the Passionists . . . By the way, the official language 
of the “Ika” is Esperanto. I spent one week learning 
the language and, although not able to speak it, I un- 
derstood it fairly well. It is marvellously simple and 
should be readily mastered with a few months’ study. 
One grows enthusiastic contemplating it as a universal 
language for the Catholic laity as Latin is for the 
clergy. Addresses were made in English, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Italian and Spanish, and all these were 
translated into Esperanto . .. We are on the eve of 
another notable event, the 62nd German Catholic Con- 
vention, August 23rd to 27th. The impression I made 
at Luxemburg must have been favorable enough, since 
I am invited to speak on this occasion also.” 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF YOUR CHURCH 


HE Episcopalian Convention, while claiming 
that their churches surpassed others in archi- 
tectural quality, admitted that 75 per cent of 

them should be ranked as poor or bad architecture. 
Simultaneously Sir Thomas G. Jackson, R. A., in his 
Renaissance of Roman Architecture, remarks: “Ec- 


clesiastical architecture, which during the Middle 
Ages had occupied mostly the whole field of the 
art, had now come to a standstill with the Reforma- 
tion. Churches were no longer built from motives 
of devotion apart from the need of accommoda- 
tion.” 
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A remote cause, therefore, of the ugliness of . 


American churches can be found among the many 
disastrous influences of the Reformation. It 
quenched the inspiration of faith, of the faith that 
had fervently exclaimed, “I have loved the beauty 
of Thy House, O Lord, and the place where Thy 
glory dwells!” The significance of His “glory” and 
of the term “beauty” being no longer comprehended, 
Protestantism developed the “meeting-house” in the 
Colonial style, chaste and simple, and distinctively 
American, although copied from pagan classic 
forms. It manifested the limitations of genius when 
not sustained by the central thought of the Redemp- 
tion renewed in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Hitherto we have had little to boast of in the 
architectural quality of our own churches. But 
we have rather suddenly come into a brighter 
era. There is now scarcely a city throughout the 
land without Catholic temples built on true and 
splendid architectural lines, and rivalling, if not in 
vast dimensions, at least in sincerity, solidity and 
detailed appropriateness, the venerable fanes of the 
ages of faith. The transformation is due in part to 
the genius and wisely directed ambition of our archi- 
tects, and in part to the generosity and enlightened 
faith of our people willingly cooperating with their 
pastors with the exalted motive of the Psalmist: 
“Holiness becometh Thy House, O Lord, for length 
of days!” 


SCHOOL AND CHARACTER 


; “OW that the college year has begun we hear 
and read a great deal about the use of psy- 
chological tests to determine the qualifica- 

tions of aspiring students. Among the scores of 

test questions asked are the following: “In what 
direction should new woodwork be sandpapered ?” 

‘How wide is the trace of a buggy harness?” 

Again the erudite freshman is asked to consider 
the following statements and to indicate which of 
the last four words best completes the sentence: 
“The kidneys are in the head-chest-neck-abdomen.” 
“An air-cooled engine is used in the Packard-Buick- 
Franklin-Ford.” 

Then the befuddled youth is asked regarding 
he truth or falsity of such statements as these: 
“The shark is not a gastropod,” “The clam is a 
crustacean,” “The salivary glands secrete ptyalin.” 

After racking the doubtful contents of his not 
overful cranium for thirty minutes. in an attempt 
to make as many correct guesses as possible no one 
will blame the young victim of such intellectual 
barbarity if he ventures to inquire whether he en- 
tered college to acquire knowledge or to dispense it. 

Why then are such highly technical and in most 
cases, impossible questions asked? A learned pro- 
fessor hastens to assure us that, among other things, 
the tests are given to “distinguish between charac- 
ter qualities and mental alertness.” A very fine 
distinction, we will admit. But while we can lay 
no claim to the title of “professor” or proudly affix 
a list of degrees to our name we feel qualified to 
question the value of such a test as a means of 
determining character. 


Character in no way depends on the number of 
facts that one has been able to cram into his brain, 
neither does it require wide reading nor the ability 
to distinguish between a Buick and a Ford. For 
many an illiterate laborer possesses genuine char- 
acter far greater than that of a learned savant. If 
the “liberal-minded” professors of psychology real- 
ly wish to discover whether or not their pupils have 
character we humbly submit the following ques- 
tions as being calculated to give them sufficient 
information on the subject: “Is it permissible to tell 
a lie in order that good may result?” “If you had 
the opportunity to make a fortune by fraud, without 
any possibility of detection, would you do so?” “Do 
you believe in race suicide?” “Would you take a 
false oath if required to do so by your employer in 
order to hold your position?” “If you were mar- 
ried and needy would you divorce your husband in 
order to marry another who had money?” 

We believe that true answers to the foregoing 
questions would give a very fair index of the char- 
acter of a man. But why discuss this issue with 
such men as propound these tests? For us Catho- 
lics there is but one conclusion to be drawn. Our 
children do not belong in schools and colleges where 
character is judged by one’s knowledge of gastro- 
pods and ptyalin and the science (?) of sandpaper- 
ing. There is only one school for the Catholic boy 
or girl and that is the Catholic school where char- 
acter is builded, not according to some whimsical 
fad of an addle-pated, godless professor, but by the 
ten commandments of God and preserved by the 
sacraments of His holy Church. 
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Calvary and Purgatory 


S. A. MALLoNn 


URING the Crimean War an Irish brigade 

in a French army suffered a night attack 

by the Austrian troops. Startled into 

full consciousness by the alarm and by 
the danger, the Irish troops fell into ready forma- 
tion and fought with desperate fierceness. So dark 
was the night and so sudden the onrush that they 
beat off the assault only after a stubborn and 
bloody resistance. 

At dawn the victorious Irish went out to view 
the dead, and behold! hundreds of their own coun- 
trymen—volunteers in the Austrian army—were 
among the slain. Suppressing a cry of anguish the 
exile warriors fell to their knees and offered a 
prayer for the departed. Then rising, they buried 
the bodies of their countrymen and built a mighty 
Cross over their remains. 

This was not the first battlefield .nor the last 
whereon the Sign of salvation was placed above the 
dead. In France the crucifix was torn from class- 
room and hall and public place. A few years ago 
thousands of those who as boys had been robbed 
of this symbol of their faith fell on many a battle- 
field. And over their dead bodies the Cross has 
been planted. From the English channel to the 

{editerranean there are 2,100 of these forests of 
crosses. 

But what does it mean—this cross over the 
dead? In truth, to many it is a sign—oh, so very 
hazy—of a redemption whose value they little ap- 
preciate. To Catholics it is a symbol of that close 
bond between devotion to Christ Crucified and de- 
votion to the faithful departed. It is a witness to 
the fact that in faith and in practice, Calvary and 
Purgatory are associated by the Catholic mind in 
a peculiarly intimate union. 

All through His ministry the Savior had point- 
ed out man’s duty. Now He was especially con- 
cerned with man’s destiny. He looked: to heaven, 
and lo! at His prayer its closed door was swinging 
open. Through those portals a great multitude of 
souls would enter. He gazed with troubled eyes 
into the depths of Hell. Well, the very sight of the 
Innocent God Man suffering on the Cross would 
sound a saving warning and keep many a soul from 
the dread judgment and the rage of fire. 


But bringing His Divine Power to effect a plan 
of His Infinite Wisdom, Jesus provided also that 
invention of love by which to satisfy both His 
Justice and His Mercy. He knew that as each soul 
passed out of this life it faced immediate judgment. 
Many souls would go down to death with sorrow so 
weak and love so feeble, that their hearts would not 
yet be worthy of entrance into Heaven. No matter 
that their Father yearned lovingly over those souls, 
no matter that they longed to rest in His embrace. 
While stain defiled or debt encumbered them, those 
souls must remain debarred from Heaven. 


But if His justice cannot welcome them 

home, His mercy cannot reject them forever. 
So He would yield them up to temporary exile. He 
would have them sink for awhile into the stain- 
effacing fires of Purgatory. To such souls—and 
who will number them—and to their region of pain 
the power of His Passion would extend. By such 
a sentence God puts them, so to say, out of the 
reach of His own helping Hand, as if a mother, in 
punishing a passionately loved child, were to lock 
it in a room and give the key to a friend. God re- 
tains, of course, the master key of the prison of 
Purgatory. It is formed of the merits of His Pas- 
sion. So that one reason for the Cross over the 
grave is this: It declares that the satisfying sacri- 
fice of Christ, the Son of God, is the hope of the 
dead as well as of the living. 

As marvelous almost as the reach of His Pas- 
sion’s power is the generosity and wisdom of God 
in placing it in the hands of mortal men. He has 
given to men the distribution of His infinite merits. 
This is so mighty a fact that the Church, in the 
same breath in which it states the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, adds also the means of assisting the de- 
parted. “There is a Purgatory, and the souls there- 
in detained are helped by the suffrages of the faith- 
ful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice of the 
Altar.” 

This statement of Catholic doctrine refers to a 
twofold kind of propitiation. The first is the official 


yw is’ the time for them to merit is passed. 


act of the Church—namely, the Holy Sacrifice of . 


(Continued on page 160) 
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How and Why I Became a Catholic 


Kate LORRIMER 





Many and often devious are the paths to Rome, but, generally, they are put on record only 
when the fortunate subject is of the distinguished class. 
sincerely wrought out, and not less interesting because the favored subject is from the humble walks 
of life and tells the story with rare candor and simplicity—THE EDITORS. 


Here is the tale of a conversion, slowly and 








Y love and reverence for the Catholic 

Church, began in early childhood. There 

were neither Catholic nor Protestant 

churches at that time in Idaho. The mis- 

sionary priests went from one small town to another 

on horseback, and Catholics and Protestants alike 

were fortunate if they could attend church once a 
month. 

My parents were Protestants, both were good 
musicians; so it came to pass that Father Van 
thought of my father when seeking an organist who 
could play the hymns and simple Masses suitable 
to those early days of the budding Mission Church. 
My father who was in sympathy with Catholicity, 
consented to play the organ for the small choir 


which assembled on the last Sunday of the month, 
when Mass was celebrated in the Public School- 
house, for the benefit of the few Catholics in the 


town. 

Well does my memory recall those days: My 
father took me with him when he played the organ 
for Mass in the old red school-house. Young though 
[ was, I recognized the holiness and reverence of 
the music, and the different ceremonies of the Mass 
were explained to me by my father, to the best of 
his ability. I quickly saw the difference (though I 
could not understand it) between the Mass and the 
Protestant services. Protestant services took place 
on the other three Sundays of the month, and we 
sometimes attended them. 

My mind was filled with wonder about the large 
white Host, which I saw the priest elevate above 
his head at Mass. Was it possible It was really 
God, as my father assured me all Catholics taught 
and believed? What my father told me took firm 
root in my mind, and even at that early age (I 
was only about seven years old) I was slowly but 
surely drifting toward the Catholic Church. Even in 
those days I strongly needed spiritual comfort, for 
I have always been lame, and at that time was un- 
able to walk even with crutches. 


Whenever my parents took me with them to 
visit their Catholic friends, I regarded the crucifix 
and holy pictures I saw with surprise and wonder. 
I always asked for what purpose the crucifix was 
used. On being told that it was to remind us of Our 
Lord’s death on the Cross (of which my parents had 
taught me in their own way) I asked my mother 
why we had no Crucifix? She answered that only 
Catholics believed in the Crucifix, and we were not 
Catholics, though she and my father admired Cath- 
olics very much. 


HEN the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent De 
(1) Paul held a fair, to help Father Van raise 

money to build a church, my parents at- 
tended, and helped them in every way they could, 
as did the other Protestants in town. The Sisters 
were of the white cornets, and the first Sisters I 
ever saw. ; 

On the death of my mother, in 1889, my father 
sent me to Alton, Ill., to live with friends; they 
were Protestants but during the year in which I 
lived with them, I received much kindness from the 
young Catholic girl who helped them with the 
housework. I returned to Idaho in 1891, and a year 
or two later went to live with an uncle in Missouri. 
Some years after this my father left Idaho and 
went to reside in Chicago. Then he often took me 
with him to High.Mass on Sundays, and I was 
greatly interested and impressed with the beauty 
of the music, and the different ceremonies of the 
High Mass. 

One day I told my father that I thought I 
would like to be a Catholic. My father said he be- 
lieved in all the doctrines of the Church except Con- 
fession, to which he could never assent. While he 
feared the Church might interfere with our love for 
each other, which had always been very deep, he 
would offer no objection if I really wished to be- 
come a Catholic, but I must wait until he could 
send me to a Catholic school, so I might have the 
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full benefit of a Catholic education; telling me that 
to be a good Catholic was a very serious and im- 
portant matter—one which should be well pondered 
as a step which would influence my whole future 
life. After some time, my father arranged for me 
to attend St. Mary’s Academy as a boarder. By this 
time I was about nineteen, and able to walk on 
crutches. I was soon very happy in my new life 
at the convent, where Sisters and pupils alike were 
very kind to me. Ina short time my interest in the 
Catholic Faith increased, but on speaking to my 
father a second time, he answered me: “Kate, it is 
too soon yet. I am willing, but first you must be 
well instructed in Catholic doctrine. 

“TI want you to be sure in your own mind, that 
you are on the right track. You can not leave the 
Catholic Church, and join some other one if you 
tire of it. Remember—once a Catholic, always a 
Catholic. Once a member of the Catholic Church, 


you.can never retrace your steps.” 


a 


ENJOYED my instructions from the priests 
and sisters greatly. I always went to the 
convent Mass, at six o’clock during the week, 
and to the High Mass every Sunday, with my 
father at the beautiful parish church, next door to 
the Academy. I longed ardently for the day when 
I would be a real Catholic and could go to Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion, like my companions, but 
the time had not yet come. My father wished me 
to wait until we had a home, and promised me then 
he would himself take me to Mass every Sunday. 

I was more than anxious to enter the Church, 
but the priest who had been instructing me told me 
it would be better to yield to my father’s wishes, at 
least for a time. I was greatly disappointed, and 
felt like giving up entirely, but after-events proved 
my father’s view to be the right one. 

After I graduated, St. Mary’s Academy was 
moved to a new and much larger building, in another 
part of the city. I bade a sorrowful farewell to 
Sisters and companions; for I remained at the old 
building which was transformed into a Home for 
working girls. I remained there about a year, and 
then joined my father out in Kansas. 

Before leaving the Home, the good Sisters had 
given me holy pictures, and a rosary, telling me to 
say it every day. I had several prayer-books, and 
the sisters seemed to be certain that my reception 
into the Church was a question of time. 


Out in Kansas I was very much interested in 
everything I saw and heard. For a time I forgot 
even my prayers, in the joy of being with my father. 
One evening he said to me: “Kate, why do you not 
say your Rosary?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied, “I haven’t felt 
like saying it since I left the convent.” 

“Is that the kind of Catholic you intend to 
be?” he questioned. “Do you have to be in the 
convent, or on holy ground, to pray? I thought 
prayers could be said at any time or in any place.” 


FTER this rebuke coming from my Protestant 
A father, I felt very much ashamed; and re- 
newed my devotion to the Rosary. While in 
Kansas my father and I attended the little Catholic 
Church every Sunday for Mass and Vespers. 
Strangely enough, I have never attended Vespers in 
any other church. The pastor and some of the la- 
dies of the parish called on me, and tried in every 
way to make my short stay in Kansas a happy one. 
After six weeks in Kansas, I stayed for a short 
time at St. Agnes Academy in Missouri. I was 
happy to be among the Sisters once again, but did 
not remain there long, as it was too far out in the 
country for my father to visit me often; so I re- 
turned to the city; and again settled down to board 
in a working girl’s Home, where I always attended 
Mass. Mass was always my greatest comfort. I 
still clung to the hope that some ‘not far distant 
day I could enter the Church. I realized, as did 
my father, that with my affliction, I needed consola- 
tions which the world could not give me, and those 
consolations were to be found in the Catholic Church 
alone. 


At this time my father died very suddenly. 
His relatives, to whose care he left me, took me 
from the convent to their home in another state. 
Of course during all these years, I had numerous 
spiritual battles to fight. I was often on the verge 
cf discouragement and despair, when I felt as 
though I hated the Church. 

For nine years I lived with relatives in different 
places, who were not liberal and friendly toward 
the Church as my father had been. The efforts 
made, at my suggestion, to find a suitable convent 
home for me, meeting with failure, I tried very hard 
to tear the beautiful memory of the Church and 
things Catholic from my heart, but all in vain. 
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Faith was too firmly planted there ever to be 
up-rooted. During those years with my Protestant 
relatives, I had a chance to hear all the evil they 
had ever read or heard against the Catholic Church. 
They asked me why I wished to become a member 
of a Church which had a foreigner at its head? 
They seemed to overlook the important fact, that 
the founders of almost all Protestant Churches were 
foreigners. Christ Himself was a foreigner—a Jew. 


N 1913 I was at last fortunate enough to find 
L a convent home in Missouri; and after a short 
interval once more resumed the instructions, 

which had been interrupted for so many years and 
I found all my intense love for and interest in the 
Church return to me. I had been baptized as an 
infant, but received conditional Baptism, for fear 
there might have been a flaw in the first ceremony. 
So it came to pass, that after so many years, 

and having experienced a little joy, and many trials 
and troubles, I at last found myself safe within the 
harbor of the Catholic Church. I have always had 
great devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, from the 


time when as a little girl my father first told me It 
was God. I never tire thinking of Our Lord in the 
Tabernacle, where He waits long years for souls 
such as mine. 

I find much consolation and comfort in the ser- 
mons and instructions of the Passionist Fathers who 
attend our convent home. Their words make a 
deeper and more lasting impression on me. Per- 
haps that fact is due to my devotion to the Passion 
of Our Lord, which appeals to me in a very special 
manner, because of my own affliction. I have a very 
great love for our Blessed Mother, and for Saint 
Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows. I am a daily 
Communicant, and every time I attend Mass, I ex- 
perience the same holy and deep thrill of love, 
which I felt for the first time in the old red school- 
house years ago at the Elevation of the Sacred 
Host. 

That Blessed Host has ever been and ever will 
be to me the most beautiful Thing in the world. 
Thus it was my love for Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, which really obtained for me the gift 
oi Faith. 





CALVARY AND PURGATORY 
(Continued from page 157) 


the Mass. The other is the private and personal de- 
votion of the faithful. Both, of course, have their 
value through their relation to the bloody offering 
made on Calvary by the Son of God. For what is 
the Mass? It is not the accumulation of new merits 
but rather, as some one has explained it, “the 
stamping into current coin of the redemptory merits 
once perfectly obtained by the sacrifice of the 
Cross.” At the Holy Mass prayers are said for the 
departed since—as St. Cyril expresses it—‘‘we be- 
lieve that it will be of the greatest advantage, if we 
in the sight of the holy and awesome Victim, dis- 
charge our prayers for them. The Christ, who was 
slain for our sins, we sacrifice to propitiate the 
merciful God for those who are gone before.” 


N propitiation also, man may offer personal 
L prayers and penance, making them of value 
by uniting them to the merits of the Passion. 
The power is at his command if he will but use it. 
The wisdom of God—that wisdom which is ever 
planning new proofs of love for us, is shown forth 
in leaving to the living the release of the dead. 
As to the observance of His positive and bind- 
ing commands He has graciously affixed a reward, 
so to the dispensing of what was freely given by 


Him—He attaches many benefits. In the measure 
in which we show mercy, will mercy be shown to 
us. Not only that, but the kindness done to a fellow- 
man will be regarded by Christ as done to Himself. 
In this light charity to the hungering, thirsting, im- 
prisoned souls of the departed is an excellent spirit- 
ual investment. Performed even with the higher in- 
tention of becoming more Christ-like by exercising 
more charity, sacrifices for the poor souls will not 
go unrewarded. 

Of all this does the Cross over the grave speak 
to the Catholic heart. That sign of salvation is an 
act of faith in the redeeming merits of the Savior 
made by loved ones in the name of those who now 
are silent. It is an act of hope also.—of hope that 
the living will not forget that the treasures of the 
Passion are at their free disposal. 

The living do not forget. Into the dark crucible 
of expiation they pour a stream of refreshing light 
and peace. The Faith and its grand traditions urge 
them on to the spirit of generosity towards the ex- 
iled souls who are yearning to be with God. 

This is the mission of the silent Cross—to sum 
up that Faith and to appeal to the living to do their 
part in bringing to the miseries of Purgatory the 
mercies of Calvary. 
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Archconfraternity of £3) the Sacred Passion 


DENIAL OF JESUS CHRIST BY PETER 
“Amen, Amen, I say to thee, the cock shall not crow till thou deny Me thrice.”-—(John XIII) 


O sooner had Judas pointed out 
his Master to the band of ruf- 
fians whom he had led to the 

Garden of Gethsemani, than they 
stepped forward, seized Jesus and 
bound Him and brought Him to the 
Courts of Annas and Caiphas, the 
high-priests. His disciples then left 
Him and fled, but Peter, the Gospel 
says, followed from afar even to the 
court of the high-priest. Now the 
servants and ministers stood at a fire 
and warmed themselves. And with 
them was Peter also standing, warm- 
ing himself. The maid, therefore, that 
was portress, said to Peter: “Art not 
thou one of this Man’s disciples?” 
Peter was taken by surprise and, sud- 
denly overcome with fear, denied, say- 
ing: “No, I am not His disciple.” And 
after a little while another maid-serv- 
ant saw him, and she said to them 
that stood by: “This is one of them. 
This man also was with Jesus of Naz- 


ror-stricken that he denied with an 
oath, saying: “I swear I am not one 
of His disciples.” After the space of 
about an hour, several of those stand- 
ing at the fire recognized him and be- 
gan to question him threateningly. 
“Surely,” they said, “thou also art one 
of them, for thy speech doth discover 
thee. Thou also art a Galilean.” Then 
one of the servants of the high-priest 
came close to him and pointing the 
finger at him and looking him straight 
in the face, said: “Did I not see thee 
with Him in the Garden?” Then Peter 
began to curse and to swear, saying: 
“I know not this Man of whom you 
speak. I never met Him, never saw 
Him. I don’t know anything about 
Him.” 

Immediately the cock crew. And 
Jesus turning looked on Peter, and 
Peter remembered the word that 
Jesus had said unto him: “Before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny Me 








areth.” This time Peter was so ter- 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to Jesus in 
His Denial by Peter.) 


CONSIDER THIS CRIME OF PETER: Three 
distinct times doth Peter deny Jesus—each time his 
sin becomes worse. The first time it is a simple de- 
nial. “I am not this Man’s disciple.” The second 
time he denies with an oath, calling God to witness 
to his lie. The third time he curses and swears that 
he does not even know who Jesus is. Peter was 
guilty of lying, perjury, and of apostacy from the 
faith. He publicly disowns Jesus and openly re- 
nounces all association and all connection with Him. 
What a horrid crime! What an awful fall! 

How explain this sad fall of Peter? Can it be 
that Peter really doubted the divinity of Christ, 
really disbelieved in Him? or that he faltered in 
his love and loyalty? No, it was neither doubt nor 
disloyalty that led Peter to deny Jesus. He denied 
Jesus through fear of the Jews, not through any 
ill-will. He fell not through malice but through 
weakness, but weakness for which he was respon- 


thrice.” And going out he wept. 


sible—a weakness springing from presumption. He 
was over-confident of his own strength. 

This presumption led him, first, to neglect warn- 
ing. We read after the Last Supper Jesus addressed 
His Apostles, saying: “All you shall be scandalized 
in Me this night, for it is written I will strike the 
shepherd and the sheep shall be scattered.” But 
Peter answering, said to Him: “Though all shall 
be scandalized in Thee, I will never be scandalized.” 
Again Jesus warned him, saying: “Amen, I say to 
thee, that even in this night before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny Me thrice.” But Peter only an- 
swered the more emphatically: “Although I should 
die together with Thee, I will not deny Thee.” 


This presumption led him in the second place to 
neglect prayer. Jesus had plainly told him that a 
heavy trial was before him that night, and urged 
him to pray, but he neglected to do so, and yielded 
to sleep. “Simon, Simon! Sleepest thou! What, 
couldst thou not watch one hour with Me? Watch 
and pray that thou enter not into temptation. The 
spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” 
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This presumption led him in the third place to 
expose himself rashly to the danger of a fall. Why 
cid he go into that company where he knew he 
might be attacked, and might be put to severe trial ? 
Or at least, why did he not, after he denied Jesus 
the first time, fly away from the occasion of sin? 


CONSIDER THE GRIEF OF JESUS: Ié there is 
one thing every human heart longs for, it is the sym- 
pathy of friends in the dark hour of trial and trou- 
ble. Imagine, then, the disappointment and grief 
of Jesus at the Denial of Peter. Peter was a bosom- 
friend of Jesus. He was the chief of the Apostles, 
upon whom Jesus was going to build His Church, to 
whom Jesus had said: “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona. I say to thee: thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it, and I will give to 
thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be 
bound in heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth, it shalt be loosed also in heaven.” Alas! 
dear Lord, that Peter should have denied Thee! 
Had Andrew or Thomas, or any other of the Apos- 
tles denied Thee—but Peter to be guilty of that base 
deed! 

Now draw a vivid picture of the scene.. Behold 
Jesus bound like a criminal—handcuffed and a rope 
about His neck. He stands before the High-priest, 
facing the Sanhedrin; is questioned about His doc- 
trine and His disciples; is subjected to the ordeal 
of a sham trial; is accused of many horrid crimes 
by numerous false witnesses and is finally con- 
demned as a blasphemer. Then they blindfold Him 
and mock Him and slap Him in the face and spit 
upon Him, and all this time Peter stands by mo- 
tionless and silent—not one word does he speak in 
defence of Jesus. 

Oh, my Jesus, what expression in that look! 
What grief and disappointment in Thy Sacred 
Heart! Well couldst Thou say through Thy Prophet: 
“If My enemy had reviled Me, I could verily have 
borne with it, and if he that hateth Me had spoken 
great things against Me, I would perhaps have hid- 
den myself from him, but thou a man of one mind, 
my guide and my familiar.” (Psl. 54.) 


SECOND PART OF THE MEDITATION 


(Considerations and Affections directed to our own 
Spiritual Improvement. ) 


CONSIDER THE PRACTICAL LESSON: In 


THE ‘f° SIGN 





the Denial of Jesus by Peter, we have brought home 
to us most forcibly the evil of presumption, and the 
need of fearing and distrusting ourselves. The fact 
is that we are all sinful children of Eve, full of mis- 
ery, unable of ourselves to do any good. “I know,” 
says St. Paul, “that there dwelleth not in me, that is 
to say, in my flesh, that which is good. For to will is 
present with me, but to accomplish that which is 
good I find not. I am delighted with the law of 
God according to the inward man, but I see another 
law in my members fighting against the law of my 
mind and captivating me in the law of sin, that is 
in my members, unhappy man that I am.” (Rom. 
7.) Our Lord and Savior testifies to the same weak- 
ness and wickedness of human nature, when He says 
to His Apostles: “The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” In spite of this weakness, 
however, there is no necessity for sin, for, by the 
grace of God we can conquer temptation, and that 
grace will infallibly be given if we humbly pray. 
Presumption—too much reliance on our own 
strength, explains all the sins of weakness. "Tis a 
horrible delusion of Satan, then, to excuse such sins 
on the plea of human weakness. 


APPLICATION TO YOUR SOUL: My Jesus, 
how often have I denied Thee—at least by my con- 
duct, if not my words. How often have I not fallen 
in time of temptation and relapsed into old sins in 
spite of my resolutions and my solemn protests that 
I never would abandon Thee or offend Thee. True, 
my falls were owing not to malice but to weakness 
—but weakness for which I was responsible. I paid 
no heed to warnings, I exposed myself recklessly 
to danger, above all, I neglected prayer. 

I will not, then, excuse my weakness, but con- 
fess and condemn myself. "Twas my own fault that 
I yielded to temptation and fell into sin. My Jesus, 
I will not despair. Thy mercy to Peter encourages 
me to hope for full pardon and for grace to amend. 
Oh, turn Thy eyes compassionately upon me as 
Thou didst turn them on Peter, that like him, I may 
see the gravity of my sins and weep bitterly over 
them. (Repeat such acts of humility and contrition 
and petition as long as you experience fervor.) 


FRUIT OF THIS MEDITATION: To avoid 
this day certain occasions of sin and to repeat fre- 
quently: “Lord, help me, I perish.” 

EJACULATION: “My Jesus, mercy.” 
hundred days’ indulgence.) 


(One 
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Very Rev. Fr. Fidelis, Passionist 


(JAMES KENT STONE) 


IN THE CIVIL WAR 


ATHER FIDELIS was a Civil War Vet- 
eran. “In the summer of 1862 I enlisted 
as a private in the Second Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers, then in the seat of 

war. I was soon promoted to Lieutenant and seemed 
in a fair way to do some service for the country. 
But shortly before the battle of Antietam I received 
a strain which caused a hernia and after six months 
of painful service I was forced to resign.” (Har- 
vard Year Book for 1863.) Both on his own account 
and even more so because of the family sorrow 
over the sad ending of his brother Henry, he must 
have borne through life saddening memories of that 
fiatricidal struggle. 

When reference was made to the war he would 
dismiss slightingly his share in it—‘‘an inglorious 
record,” he would say. But that was his estimate 
oi all of his life-work. The plausible justification 
was that his stay in the service lasted only six 
months. But for one thing, that was the half of 
the ill-starred second year of the war. In that time 
he participated in one of the bloodiest and in one 
of the crucial battles of the war. Again, short as 
was his service, he was promoted to a lieutenancy. 

He had not volunteered at the outset of the war. 
One who had in view the Ministry would await evi- 
dence of straitening in man power before doing 
so. Up to the end of the first year the North was 
persuaded that the strife would soon end. Stanton 
had even issued an order to stop recruiting. It was 
a sobered nation that heard the call of the President 
in July of 1862, for three hundred thousand men for 
three years, directing a special draft in every State 
failing to furnish its quota. Confederate victories 
were such as to justify their carrying the war into 
the North. Indeed, had Jackson’s insistence on this 
move been heeded after Bull Run, Washington would 
have had to capitulate. We have to be assured there 
was no humor in McClellan’s words that the routed 
soldiers from Bull Run were to be found in New 
York and New Hampshire. 

Kent Stone no longer doubted that his duty 
beckoned him to join the colors; a heavy blow to 
Miss Fay and to his parents, who felt that they had 
already borne their share of sacrifice. Both knew 
what this parting meant. The struggle now was 


unto death. Numbers were on the side of the Union 
and resources; but this was more than offset by the 
sorry ineptitude and worse disunion of their lead- 
ers, which again became all the more frightful in 
the toll of Union lives owing to the superb general- 
ship of Lee, with such adjutants as Jackson, Stuart, 
Longstreet, etc. During his term of service Kent’s 
spirit, and the same was true of the whole regiment, 
was all but crushed by the misconduct of those in 
command. 


His enlisting was no doubt precipitated by the 
criticism then openly circulating in Brookline that 
the sons of wealthier families were slackers. In 
fairness, that could not be applied to the Stones; 
nevertheless Kent smarted under it. When he vol- 
unteered the officers insisted on his taking a com- 
mission, but he decisively refused and entered as 
a private. We owe to the absence from home of 
his sister Mary some of the few details we have of 
his military life. Miss Fay kept her informed of 
what was transpiring during these troublous days. 
The following excerpts deal with the preparations 
for his departure: 


“You will forgive my long silence when you 
know the dark valley of doubt and anxiety I have 
been through these last two weeks. You have prob- 
ably heard through others that Kent finally decided 
to go off to the army, and Hal, too. . Poor 
Kent, how wretched and worn he looked last night! 
It had been such a hard day for him—he had said 
good-bye to his mother and the two little boys and 
Will, and had found me unavoidably miserable, and 
my heart aches now to think of his expression when 
he left. I have been, on the whole, rather good, 
and gave my consent long ago, but my judgment 
and my heart say a clamorous ‘No!’ all the time. 
And so I can’t cheer him on. Hal, dear fellow, 
looks pale and composed through it all. That was 
a strange sad visit they made to Conway to get 
your father’s consent—so hurried, yet so deeply sad 
and solemn. . God help us all, Mary; this life 
is not all sunshine, and surely this is no ordinary 
cloud.” 


N another letter written somewhat later Miss 
Es Fay takes a calmer view of the situation, 
reconciled to the separation by Stone’s evi- 

dent enthusiasm. 
“Since Tuesday I have not seen Kent, but he 
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is still at Camp Cameron. Once they started and 
got as far as the gate of the camp when the order 
was countermanded. They chafe terribly at the 
delay,—but there’s nothing to do but bear it. And 
so you want to know about the last few weeks— 
what centuries they seem! In the beginning I 
thought my head had actually become waters and 
‘mine eyes fountains of tears’. Now my grief is 
spent,—it seems to me, as Tennyson says, ‘like a 
statue solid set and moulded in colossal calm’. Be- 
sides, I have reached a very different state of feel- 
ing. To me now all is right; I would not have it 
otherwise. I would not trust the happiness which 
follows an effort to stifle noble impulses in a noble 
man, and would bring him down to my sole service. 
He must not stay by my side while stronger claims 
are disregarded. I should lose my own self-respect 
as he would his if it had been so. I suppose you 
have heard through others of a meeting at the 
Town Hall, where he was called out and said a few 
stirring words of appeal which brought down a 
storm of applause, and that the enlistments which 
had followed count now 85,—and this in less than 
a week. Poor fellow! If the acclamations of out- 
siders and the consciousness of self-sacrifice can 
bring happiness, he ought to have it.” 


He joined the Regiment on the field the day 
after the Battle of Cedar Mountain, August 7. Until 


the battle of Antietam, September 2, he was with 
the army of Virginia. And a disheartened army it 


was. Most of the details which are to follow are 
taken from “The Record of the Second Massachu- 
setts Infantry”, by Alonzo Quint, its Chaplain. This 
entry is made for August 19, 1862: “It was a pleas- 
ant sight that evening when ninety good-looking re- 
cruits filed in under Sergeant Stone, now Professor 
in Kényon College, and the roll was called by the 
light of a candle. They were wanted.” The 2nd 
Massachusetts apparently did not participate in the 
disastrous second battle of Bull Run, though it 
formed the extreme left of the line—why, nobody 
could tell. The Division was falling back to the 
defense of Washington. Pope was by this time re- 
placed by McClellan. Quint quotes General Pope’s 
words to describe the movements of the 2nd from 
Cedar Mountain to Antietam: “They were confront- 
ed with a small force vastly superior in numbers, 
fighting battles without hope of victory, but only to 
gain time and to embarrass and to delay the for- 
ward movement of the enemy. . . . Only by con- 
stant movements, by incessant watchfulness and 
hazardous skirmishes and battles was the enemy 
delayed in his advances upon Washington until the 
forces from the Peninsula were at length assembled 


for the defense of the city.” Quint himself writes: 
“The army of Virginia had in securing this object 
met with a series of disasters. Who is responsible 
for this belongs to general history. Heroism has 
never been displayed more brilliant than that of 
the officers and men. McClellan replaced Pope and 
a thrill of joy went through the army.” 

The 2nd, now a unit of the concentrated forces, 
left Washington and moved on to the soil of Mary- 
land, where the Confederates were in force. “On 
the 15th, took position at Antietam, where two days 
later was fought the bloodiest battle of the war, up 
to that time. The Union losses were twelve thousand 
four hundred and ten; the Confederate, ten thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-two.” 


UINT’S Record deals with the participation 
only of the 2nd Mass. Forced marches had 
to be resorted to. “On the 14th at midnight, 

on again; though tired from sixteen hours on the 
road, dinnerless and supperless; cross and cold, 
laid down to rest on the slope of some mountain. 
All day we had heard the roar of artillery. Mov- 
ing on, suddenly McClellan appeared. As the col- 
umn moved to the side of the road caps flew into 
the air and shouts and cheers rolled up as from 
one man. At night went to sleep. But at about 10 
P. M. came low quiet orders to make ready to move 
instantly. Fallin. Across the Antietam; got a little 
wet in the rain; laid down in the darkness on the 
border of the bloody grounds which was the next 
day to be immortalized as Antietam. It was gray 
dawn and misty when the rattling fire of skirmishes 
broke the last slumber of thousands.” 

Hooker was severely met by Jackson. The 
sound of the musketry was steadily approaching. 
The cheers of the exultant enemy were heard. The 
battery of the 2nd opened furiously. The musketry 
was instantly at work and the savage fire of the 
Brigade checked the foe. The 2nd on one side dex- 
terously deployed thither, and that of the 3rd Wis- 
consin on the other developed a cross-fire under 
which the enemy, terribly shattered, broke. ‘The 
brunt of the battle was evidently here,” says Estin 
Cooke. Had not reinforcements reached the field 
Jackson would have been forced to retire. With 
cheers the whole line followed, dashing after the 
fleeing rebels through the (now famous) corn-field 
and over the wounded and dead there—the 2nd 
capturing the flag of the 11th Miss.—into the open 
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ground. Without respite another baptism of fire 
was come. They were ordered to support Sumner, 
but his corps was not visible. “When the soldiers 
appeared in the woods opposite there was doubt 
who they were. ‘Show your colors!’ The Com- 
pany flag was waved and was greeted by a shower 
of bullets. Fire was then opened and continued. 
But as the smoke lifted the 2nd Mass. found itself 
alone. The enemy was sheltered in the woods and 
behind rocks, and were in great force. The flagstaff 
broken, flag riddled, the socket shot away from the 
color-bearer’s belt. The brave Colonel Dwight was 
mortally wounded.” Kent Stone was one of the 
men who carried him off the field. A fourth of the 
men had soon followed, and they were rapidly drop- 
ping; being unsupported, the order was given to 
fall back to the woods behind, uncovering the bat- 
teries which forced the advancing line of the enemy 
to shelter again. 

“The main work of the 2nd for the day was 
done. In the evening a brigade was moved to the 
support of the battery somewhere, and there passed 
the night. The line had been sadly shortened. The 
morning sun looked down on the dying and the 
dead. Would it witness a renewal of the fight? 
The struggle of the day before had been the combat 
of two mighty athletes in which neither had actually 
overthrown the other. Nothing was done that day, 
but orders were given to renew the attack at day- 
light. But when morning came the enemy had re- 
crossed the river. The army moved to the neigh- 
borhood of Harper’s Ferry.” The invasion of the 
North was at an end. And for this reason the North 
was persuaded that Antietam was a victory. Lin- 
coln was awaiting such a juncture to publish his 
Proclamation of Emancipation, which he did on 
September 22. Kent Stone fought as a private at 
Antietam. He was commissioned Second Lieuten- 
ant in November. 


HE fatal indecision of McClellan, which 
forced Lincoln to remove him, accounted for 
the inactivity all through the propitious Fall 

weather. During the winter the 2nd was kept go- 
ing and coming in constant suspense and consequent 
exposure to the inclement weather. The floods of 
rain and the thaws made of that uninhabited terri- 
tory “a sea of mud,” as one writer described it. 
Here is one instance from Quint: “At Fairfax Sta- 
tion. Ordered to be ready for service. Waited 


nine days shelterless in the bitter cold.” 

Father Fidelis related that his regiment had 
bivouaced one night at Baltimore on the grounds 
now occupied by the Passionist Monastery. He also 
told of being left behind at one stage of the regi- 
ment’s march to Washington. A skirmish had scat- 
tered his company, forcing each one to cover. He 
dropped behind a bush and went fast asleep, not 
awakening till morning. Not a soul was in sight, 
and there was nothing to do but to cautiously pick 
his way to headquarters. He had to appear in per- 
son before the commanding General and give an 
account of his defection. In fear and trembling, he 
said, he awaited the verdict, which proved to be 
this: “If you haven’t had enough sleep go back to 
bed again.” 

Quint’s History of the 2nd Mass. is not quite 
complete. He gives no account of the battle re- 


ferred to in the following letter from Miss Fay: 


December 13th, 1862. 
Dear Mary: 

You must very likely have heard before this 
that the winter quarters are broken up at Sharpes- 
burg and the Regiment has now joined Sigel’s Re- 
serve Corps at Dumfries or Centerville or Manas- 
ses. Even while Kent writes, he says: ‘There! I 
see our regiment filing along on the other side of 
the river-—he had gone to Harper’s Ferry to wait 
for it. He says they have seven days’ rations. He 
says I am not to be worried; they are not going to 
fight; that he is well and in good spirits, etc. 


And a little later in December, 1862, she again 
writes to Stone’s sister: 


I enclose Hal’s letter of last week. Since then 
I have had a long letter from Kent at Fairfax, writ- 
ten at two different times and showing Kent before 
and after the battle. Of course, the first sheet was 
hopeful and making light of the hardships they had 
encountered and bravely endured. The second was 
weary, disappointed and dull enough. The march 
was the roughtest thing they had had. The first 
day the rain soaked them through and through; the 
second their blankets froze, and the coats on their 
backs; the third they were ordered to turn back to 
Fairfax with all possible speed because of Burn- 
side’s terrible defeat. K. is not well and talks rath- 
e1 dolefully of all things. He says there is a rumor 
among the men that McClellan is to be re-instated, 
which roused their spirits somewhat; “but only a 
little.” Alas, alas, since Hal was sent round to 
Acquia Creek I have heard nothing from him? I 
suppose he will be forwarded back and will turn 
up here before many days. “An officer’s life has all 
the advantages that I had hoped. On the march 
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the hardships are as great and the food is coarse, 
as in a private’s life. But the companionship is al- 
ways good, and I am under no galling restraint. 
We were worried several times by Gorillas, but al- 
ways repulsed them with trifling loss on our side. 
We have marched just as we did last summer, 
sleeping on the ground with only a blanket and a 
good fire to warm us; no tents.” There were two 
letters in my envelope written on the 15th and 18th; 
both “Bivuac in the woods”; The second has “a 
cold windy day and everything uncomfortable.” I 
write in the greatest possible haste. 


T one time during the struggle he was a mem- 
ber of a “Lost Battalion”. We are not cer- 
tain whether he was in command. They were 

* cut off and hopelessly out-numbered with the order 

not to surrender, but to fight to the last man. The 

enemy was not sure of their plight, and an ingeni- 
ous ruse succeeded in misleading them. In later 
life Father Fidelis once referred to this incident in 
giving advice to a soul who was in a like predica- 
ment in spiritual warfare. His ailment must have 
been acutely aggravated by the hardships which 
they were forced profitlessly to endure. He carried 
on until he could stand up no longer. He resigned 
in January of 1863. In July of that year he re- 
turned to the field at Gettysburg immediately after 
the historic battle to take up the search for the 
body of his brother, Lieut. Henry Van Dyke Stone. 

He found it by lantern light. Fr. Fidelis told that 

the light was visible through the gaping wound. 


“Have pity on me! 


Hal had resolved to join his brother the pre- 
vious summer instead of returning to Yale. The 
parting words of the mother were: “Kent, look after 
Hal (four years the junior), and bring him home 
safe.” What made the grief of all, so poignant, 
was that the boy had been sacrificed to a general’s 
anpardonable blunder. It was a repetition of the 
command to the “Light Brigade.” Orders came to 
the 2nd to storm a strategic position held by an 
entire brigade. “Lieut. Col. Mudge questioned the 
messenger: ‘Are you sure that is the order?’ ‘Yes,’ 
was the reply. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘it is murder, but it 
is the order. Up men! Over the works! Forward, 
double quick!’ They returned steady as if on pa- 
rade. But of the twenty-two officers—ten,—of two 
hundred and ninety-four men, a hundred and twen- 
ty-four, lay dead.on the field. The brave young 
Mudge, the true-hearted Van Dyke Stone, were 
dead.” (Quint, P. 180.) 


After this Kent Stone had no further relations 
with the army. But the day was far distant before 
he could give a whole-hearted interest to work in 
other fields. Though so little given to the revelation 
of any of his sentiments, on rare occasions the in- 
tensity of his patriotism would force itself to the 
surface. He made determined efforts during the 
late world war to enter the service as a chaplain. 
He confided this in a letter written from Cuba to 
his old friend Mr. McDaniels. His efforts were un- 
availing because of his years—he was _ seventy- 
eight at the time. 


Have pity on me, at least you, my friends!” 


A pious remembrance is requested, in the prayers and good works of the readers of THE 
SIGN, on behalf of the souls of the following, recently called hence by the stroke of death. 


Rt. Rev. P. E. Smyth 
Mrs. Bridget Shalley 
Mrs. Clara Guenther 
Mrs. Rose Healy 
Miss Anna Mack 
Mrs. Hanna Louis 


Mrs. Sara Dunphy 
Michael McCabe 
Mrs. Stella McGee 
Dr. Nicholas McCabe 
Mrs. Mary McNulty 


Mrs. Magdalene Graeber 
Mrs. H. G. Keyser 

Mrs. Ellen Landry 

Mr. Frederick Hoeger 
Mr. Jerome Vietri 

Annie T. Spangenberg 





What Do You Know About: 


Divine Providence ? 


YOUTH was once heard to utter complaints 

because of the approach of unfavorable 

weather. The mother of the young man an- 
swered in true christian fashion: “My son, the 
weather pleases me. Remember God sends the 
weather. He sends the rain and the sunshine, and 
whatever God sends is good.” Whereupon the youth, 
not knowing what reply to make, grumbled that he 
was not sure of any such thing. 

The true Christian, however, is sure that God 
does preserve and govern the world that He has 
made. The Christian is certain that everything that 
happens, whether it be great or small, good or bad, 
is willed or permitted by God for very wise reasons, 
that everything serves God’s infinitely wise plan and 
that this plan will be worked out to His greater glory 
in time and in eternity. 

We know that the good things of the earth come 
to us at stated times and are gathered by the thrift 
of laborers and yet we read in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles the words of St. Paul in his sermon to the people 
of Lystra where he speaks of God as of one, “‘Do- 
ing good from heaven, giving rains and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” In- 
voke law if you will, but in so doing you are suppos- 
ing the law of Divine Providence. 

Nor let it be said that man is sufficient for him- 
self, that he needs not God to provide for him. 
For though there are people who rely on their strong 
bodily frame and the power of their minds and arms 
to get what they want in this world, and even 
though many more get along in this world with a 
good supply of grit and boldness, still even these 
natural advantages, or, if you will, talents, come 
from a Power higher than man’s. 

God gives to whom He will. And from many 
He subtracts power and life in the very hour of their 
vaunted success. Still man does take care of him- 
self after a fashion. He must plant and sow and 
reap and gather into barns. He must fetch water, 
generate steam and electricity and harness them 
to do his bidding. He must dig and delve into the 
earth for her treasures of silver and gold and pre- 
cious metals that he might foster the arts and 
sciences and so render his life on the earth more 


pleasant and profitable for himself and others. 

Still a generous Provident Hand must have put 
these things into the earth previous to our mining 
them. A reading of the 103rd Psalm ought to make 
this plain. The Psalmist exclaims: “How great are 
THY WORKS, O, Lord! Thou hast made ALL 
things in WISDOM: the earth is filled with THY 
RICHES.” “All expect of Thee their meat in due 
season. WHAT THOU GIVEST TO THEM 
THEY SHALL GATHER UP: WHEN THOU 
OPENEST THY HAND THEY SHALL BE 
FILLED WITH GOOD. BUT IF THOU TURN- 
EST AWAY THY FACE THEY SHALL BE 
TROUBLED: THOU SHALL TAKE AWAY 
THEIR BREAD AND THEY SHALL FAIL AND 
SHALL RETURN TO DUST.” 

This is a direct condemnation of those who feel 
they need not the Providence of God, that they can 
get along without His directing hand. David was so 
convinced that man depended on God for food and 
strength and life that he prayed “Give us help from 
trouble, FOR VAIN IS THE HELP OF MAN”. 
Hence if “the Lord build not the house, they labor 
in vain who build it.” 

1. PROVIDENCE AND THE UNIVERSE. 
The entire universe in its vast expanse, from the 
position we now occupy to the innermost depths of 
our souls out to the farthest star, is the object of 
God’s might and tender care. The human race in its 
first beginnings till now and until time shall be no 
more is ordered and governed by His Will. Egypt 
was great, and Greece and Rome were great because 
God willed it so. They have all passed away. Eu- 
rope became mighty, America follows in her train 
and the East is summoned into life by the self-same 
God Who “Reacheth from end to end mightily and 
ordereth ALL THINGS SWEETLY”, for “THERE 
IS NO OTHER GOD BUT THOU WHO HAST 
CARE OF ALL.” 

2. PROVIDENCE AND MINUTEST DE- 
TAILS OF LIFE. Nor does God’s care extend it- 
self to the world merely in the bulk but also to the 
most insignificant details of the most obscure crea- 
ture. “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing 
and not one of them shall fall on the ground with- 
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out your Father. But the very hairs of your head 
are numbered. Fear not therefore, better are you 
than many sparrows.” If God holds the universe 
in the hollow of His hand, how much more easily 
does He hold in His grasp every little incident in 
our lives. He lets us know that in His eyes we His 
children are better than a thousand worlds, and if 
He cares for the dumb and brute creation so well, 
He surely takes better care of us. 

3. PROVIDENCE AND CHANCE. But it is 
the perversity of human nature to take refuge from 
God’s loving care by having recourse to the idea of 
chance as tg. an explanation of the mystery of life. 
Nothing is more like chance than the casting of 
dice. And yet Holy Writ uses this to teach us that 
what seems much like chance is often the disposition 
of Divine Providence. It is written in the Book of 
Proverbs, “Lots are cast into the lap, but they are 
disposed of by the Lord.” (Prov. 16/33.) 


4. GOD’S PROVIDENCE AND OUR FREE 
WILL. While man is a free agent and the maker 
of his own destiny, yet he can not overrule the 
Providence of God. He may thwart God’s imme- 
diate plans, he may sin against his God and his 
neighbor and so come to lose his own soul and ruin 


the souls of others. But he must ever remember 
that God reaches from end to end, from one etern- 
ity to another in His rewards and in His punish- 
ments. God has provided even for the abuse of our 
liberty, the misuse of our talents, in a lake of fire. 
and has provided rewards for every good deed, and 
every good word and thought. No matter how 
free we are we shall never escape the one or lose 
the other. We must in the end have life or death. 

Proverbs 16/9 says: “The heart of man dis- 
poses his way but the Lord must direct his steps.” 
We may plan our way through life in some general 
sense, but it is only too true that God directs our 
steps. Cardinal Wolsey planned for power, God 
directed him into the valley of humiliation. Napo- 
leon disposed his way towards empire, but God 
directed his steps into exile. The brethren of the 
Patriarch Joseph planned exile for their brother, 
but God led Joseph into the road of prosperity. 
“You thought evil against me, but God turned it unto 
good, that He might exalt me as at present you 
see me and might save my people.” “Not by your 
counsel was I sent hither, but by the will of God.” 
Let us, if we will, rejoice in our liberty, but let us 
never forget that there is also a “Divinity that 


shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.” 

5. PROVIDENCE AND THE PROSPERITY 
OF THE WICKED. The Providence of God ap- 
pears even in the prosperity of the wicked. 

(A) First of ‘all it is not all smooth sailing 
for the sinner on the sea of prosperity. One does 
not need to be a century old to see the words of 
Mary fulfilled in many “He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats.” ’ 

(B) Wickedness never holds complete sway. 
Many are the afflictions of the sinner and at the 
same time many are the recompenses of the just 
even in this life. 

(C) But God’s Providence is seen in the pros- 
perity of the wicked, for since there is no one en- 
tirely bad, and since the greatest criminal that ever 
lived did some good some time in his life, God will 
certainly reward that good deed by the gift of at 
least a temporal and natural reward. God therefore 
rewards the wicked in this life. We Christians 
ought not be scandalized at the sight of a sinner 
flourishing like a tree planted by the riverside. It 
is his day of recompense. God has an eternity in 
which to punish. 

6. PROVIDENCE AND THE SUFFERING 
OF THE GOOD. On the other hand no matter how 
good a Christian may be, he has at some time in 
his life offended God or his neighbor by the com- 
mission of sin. The sufferings that God sends the 
just are only temporal afflictions in expiation for sin, 
while God reserves His exceeding great rewards 
for the joys of Heaven. God deals with the Chris- 
tians as a Father deals with a son. “For what son 
is there, whom the father doth not correct?—Now 
all chastisement for the present indeed seemeth not 
to bring joy, but sorrow; but afterward it will yield 


‘to them that are exercised by it, the most peaceable 


fruit of justice”. (Hebr. 12.) 

CONCLUSION. While we live in this land of 
shadows, doubts and fears, we ought to make acts 
of faith in GOD’S Providence over us.. Where we 
can see no reason for what GOD does or permits, 
let us be silent, let us fall down before GOD and 
adore, exclaiming with St. Paul: “Oh, the depths 
of the knowledge of GOD! How incomprehensible 
are His judgments, and how unsearchable are His 
ways! For who hath known the mind of the Lord 
or who hath been His counsellor. For OF HIM and 
BY HIM and IN HIM are ALL THINGS, to Him 
be glory forever.” (Rom. 11/33). 
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With the 


Junior Readers 


“Have Pity, You, My Friends!” 


James Murpny, S. J. 


When the stars are set in ether and the white moon in 
a cloud, 

When the children’s hands are folded and the golden 
heads are bowed, 


Tell them of that dreadful burning, of those souls in 
torture dire, 


Let their sinless hearts adoring reach Christ’s throne 
in sweet imploring, 


By those faces lost forever, 

By those smiles to greet thee never, 
By the memories of past days, 

And the kindness of old ways, 

By the love in life you bore them, 
And the tears in death shed o’er them, 
By their words and looks in dying, 
Hear their plaintive voices crying: 


“Have pity! you at least have pity, you, my friends.” 


Courtesy 


UR Lord said “When thou are invited, go, 
sit down in the lowest place; that when 
he who invited thee cometh, he may say 
to thee: ‘Friend, go up higher’.” The Di- 

vine Master might seem here to be insisting on ordi- 
nary table-manners. Of course, He had something 
far more important in view. Nevertheless we are 
reminded that courtesy and even etiquette help to 
train us in real virtue. They put a curb on our self- 
ish and animal instincts. 

The trouble about courtesy and etiquette is that 
most people practise them only on polite and formal 
occasions. Observe the nice conduct of the invited 
guests at a birthday party, then watch the same 
folks boarding a trolley-car at a crowded corner. 
Study the charming countenance of him who insists 
that you serve yourself before him at table, and 
compare his features when a stranger unintentionally 
jostles him on the highway. 


of 
The Sign 


The polite boy doffs his hat when introduced 
to a lady—a simple action, but it helps to pledge 
kim to reverence and true gallantry. . What if at 
home he is habitually rude and selfish? 

Your home should be your school of courtesy. 
By daily practice in personal behavior and respect 
for others you will acquire the sort of amiability 
that will make it easy for you to overcome faults 
of selfishness, meanness and many forms of unchar- 
itableness. 

Our Divine Savior declared that He came into 
this world not to be served, but to serve. On the 
eve of His Passion He gathered His apostles at the 
Last Supper. We should not be surprised if on that 
occasion there was a striving to be in the first place. 
But imagine their amazement when He arose and, 
taking a towel, girded Himself, and putting water 
in a basin, began to wash their feet. No wonder 
that St. Peter at first recoiled exclaiming, “Thou 
shalt never wash my feet!” At the end our Lord 
said, “I have given you an example, that as I have 
done to you, so you do also.” 

Do we heed His counsel by takirig advantage of 
the hourly opportunities to serve others—to yield 
to them? Or do we invariably insist on having our 
own way? 


The Higher Call 


E give in her own words the story of St. Teresa’s 
(1D desires and plans for martyrdom: “There were 
three sisters and nine brothers. One of these 
(Rodriguez) was about the same age as myself. (She 
was seven!) I loved him more than all the rest; 
though, at the same time, I loved them all very ten- 
derly, and they loved me. My brother and myself 
joined together in reading the Lives of the Saints. 
When I saw the martyrdoms through which many 
had passed, for the love of God, I thought they had 
purchased very cheaply the sight and enjoyment of 
God; and I felt a great desire to die in this manner; 
not, however, through the love which I thought I had 
for Him, but rather that I might, by a short way, en- 
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joy the possession of those immense goods which I 
had read were to be found in heaven. I, therefore, and 
my brother considered together what means there were 
within our reach for attaining this object. 

We agreed to go into the country of the Moors, 
and to beg our way for the love of God, so that we 
might be put to death there; and it seems that our 
Lord gave us courage in so tender an age, if we could 
have found any means for accomplishing our object; 
but our having parents appeared to be the greatest 
obstacle. We were greatly amazed in reading, that 
both the torments and glory of the next life were eter- 
nal. 

We often spoke on this subject, and we took delight 
n oiten repeating these words: “forever, forever, for- 
ever’... When I saw that it was impossible to go 
where I might be put to death for God, my brother 
nd I tried to become hermits, and so, in a garden 
which belonged to the house, we tried to build hermit- 
ages, and collected little stones for this purpose, which, 
however, fell down as soon as we piled them up, and 
thus we could find no means of fulfilling our desires.” 

The two children actually set out for the country 
of the Moors and got as far as Ajara. There at a turn 
n the road they were confronted by an uncle who took 
them back home. Perhaps many of us wish the uncle 
had not interfered and thus spoiled a wonderful story 
of adventure and heroism. | 

Vocations to the higher service of God often come 
through a powerful impulse of the Holy Ghost in youth. 
That impulse is often accompanied by a heroic desire 
to make sacrifices and meet danger for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. 


Just when the World War left so many missions in 
foreign lands bereft of missionaries and it seemed that 
their years of labor and sacrifice were all in vain, on all 
sides, but particularly in our own land, boys and young 
men eagerly presented themselves for service in the 
foreign missions. In most cases the benighted souls 
in China made the strongest appeal to them. It is the 
same Holy Spirit that had filled the heart of the child 
Teresa with longing and courage, continuing to choose 
and inspire the reapers for the Great Harvest. 


Nerves and The State of tSuiin 


F Togo, the famous Japanese admiral, we 
are told that in his youth he and his fel- 
low students at the Japanese naval acad- 
emy were accustomed to attend an annual 

banquet. They sat at a circular table around a 
slowly revolving cannon loaded with a ball and 
trained to the level of their heads. The trigger was 
so arranged that it could be touched from a hidden 
source outside of the banquet hall. That at some 
time during the banquet the cannon would be fired 


everyone at the table knew; but just when, or in 
what direction it would be pointing was a mystery. 
Of course, there was a possibility that the ball 
might crash harmlessly between the heads of two 
banqueters, but it was equally probable that it might 
carry off the head of some student. Yet no one 
flinched. The chances were equal to all. 

This picturesque object of destruction revolving 
during the jovial hours of the banquet, pointing 
from student to student, and ready at a given mo- 
ment to blow any one of them to pieces, was con- 
sidered in Japan admirable training to steady the 
nerves of a fighting man. 

Thus a pagan nation prepares a youth to go 
bravely into battle without a thought of what his 
{ate may be before the eternal Judge. 

It is folly to appear brave in danger of death 
if we have not a good conscience. As we, too, know 
not where or when death may single us out, we 
should be prepared to meet it with steady nerves. 
It is conscience that makes cowards of us all. It 
will be one thing or the other: we must appear be- 
fore the Judge as His friends or as His enemies, 
either in the state of gface or in the corruption of 
sin, and the sentence then passed upon us will be 
eternal. If death only hushed for us the merry 
voices of the festive board or the tumult and crash 
of cannon, it would be easy to meet it with steady 
nerves. But there follows immediately another aw- 
ful sound—the Voice of Him Who said: “Man shall 
have to render an account for every idle word.” 

Owing to a miscalculation the time allowed for send- 
ing in compositions on WHY THE STATIONS OF 
THE CROSS SHOULD BE A FAVORITE DEVO- 
TION was too short. It is extended to Nov. 1. Remem- 


ber, a fine prize for the best composition, limited to 200 
words, by any boy or girl of eighth school grade or nuder. 


VEN though you do not win a prize for your 
little essay on the Stations of the Cross, you 
will gain much by trying. One of the best 

ways to find out how much you don’t know about 
anything is to try to describe it for others in writ- 
ing. Even grown-ups do not always succeed at this; 
therefore you need not be discouraged if at first you 
do not succeed. You will do better with practice. 


Address 
Dappy SENN Fu,, 
THE SIGN, 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
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With the Passionists in China 


The Second Departure Ceremony of Passionist Missionaries for China 


AST December when the 

Pioneer Passionists set out 

for China they looked for- 

ward to an extended pe- 
riod of service under the experienced 
guidance of veteran missionaries. 
Conditions, however, compelled the 
mewcomers to take complete charge 
of a vast section of the mission after 
but a few months of intensive train- 
ing. Their appeal for reinforcements 
soon reached the States and the Rev. 
Fathers Dominic Langenbacher, Ke- 
vin Murray and Paul Ubinger were 
selected to go to the assist- 
ance of their brethren in 
Hunan. 

On Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 1, the departure cere- 
mony for this second band 
of American Passionists 
was held in St. Michael’s 
Church, West Hoboken, 
New Jersey. The solemn 
service was graced with a 
spirit of joy, but of joy so 
religious and so sacred that 
it was evident the ceremony 
was looked upon as a rite 
almost sacrificial. 

The brightly clad sanctu- 
ary boys and the orderly 
lines of religious and of the 
secular clergy: were well 
into the church when the 
emphatic ring of the Ecce 
Sacerdcs told of the ap- 
proach of the officiating 
prelate. Whilst those who 
preceded him were taking 
their assigned places in the 
sanctuary, Bishop Dunn knelt for a 
few moments in silent prayer before 
the tabernacle. His prayer over, he 
intoned, from the episcopal throne, 
the official even-song of the Church. 
When the alternating voices in sanc- 
tuary and choir had finished Com- 
pline, the preacher appeared. 

In itself the presence of the Very 
Rev. James A. Walsh, M. A., of 
Maryknoll, was a sermon on mission- 
ary activity and achievement. His 
experience, knowledge and supernat- 
ural viewpoint enabled him to present 
in an attractive manner a wealth of 


information on the nature and needs 
of the foreign missions. Listing in 
calm assurance the trials and triumphs 
awaiting the departing missionaries, 
Father Walsh declared the balance to 
be in favor of the enterprise. None 
could doubt his claim that the Church 
will gain, our country will gain, and 
these new apostles themselves will 
gain by every sacrifice made for 
Christ’s cause in foreign lands. Sure- 
ly the day is not far distant when 
every corner of these United States 
will hear the message that America 


FATHERS KEVIN, DOMINIC AND PAUL 


is needed in fields afar—and America 
is coming! 

A pleasant surprise awaited the 
congregation, for- Bishop Dunn arose 
to give expression to the sorrow and 
joy that were in conflict in his heart. 
The thought of the sufferings which 
these three Passionists would soon 
experience seemed to weigh heavily 
upon him. But another vision un- 
folded itself before him that, even 
with his deep appreciation of his 
episcopal dignity, made him envy 
those who were exiling themselves 
for God. He seemed to see the mul- 
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titudes of souls whose salvation 
would follow from the labors and 
sacrifices of these American apostles. 
The prelate’s concluding invocation 
of Saint Paul of the Cross—it cer- 
tainly came from his heart—still lin- 
gered like a benediction, when one 
who represents the authority of their 
Founder addressed the missionaries 
personally. 

A few words of the Very Rev. 
Justin Carey C. P., delivered within 
reach of the mission cross revealed 
the secret of the generous resolve 

and the sustaining motive 
for the coming sacrifices 
of his heroic sons. It 
is their love for Christ 
Crucified. They were to re- 
member that they were not 
the first to have given up 
all to tell in foreign lands 
the story and significance of 
Calvary; and they will not 
be the last. As worthy 
members of the Passionist 
Order, they are professed 
followers of the Cross, to 
proclaim and to exalt it. On 
them rests a perpetual obli- 
gation of preaching in all 
manner possible Christ's 
Sacred Passion. Faithful- 
ness to their high vocation 
will insure to them the wis- 
dom and power that will be- 
get lasting results. 
A kiss, not of farewell, 
but of reverent fealty im- 
printed on the image of 
Him whom we adore, and 
the three are at the feet of the 
Bishop to receive his fatherly bless- 
ing. Then, whilst the Benedictus 
is chanted, in prophecy almost as 
much as in prayer, the missionaries 
on the altar steps are given a parting 
embrace by their friends and their 
brethren in the sanctuary. The last 
farewell is given. So quickly has the 
scene passed before them that the 
faithful who look on with uncon- 
cealed emotion can hardly realize that 
no merely human word remains to 
be said. 


Pontifical Benediction of the 





Blessed Sacrament was imparted by 
Bishop Dunn. 


FEW minutes later the pro- 

‘ cession is moving down the 
main aisle. As it re-enters the 
sanctuary on the Gospel side, it 
passes between two rows of the Car- 
1 Council Color Guards of the 
Knights of Columbus. Overhead are 
the Papal flag and the Stars and 
Overhead, too, in fitting 
symbolism are the unbloody swords 
f the Knights pointing heavenwards 
a salute to the missionaries who 
setting forth on a conquest for 


souls. 


Stripes. 


That final picture of Patriotism 
and Faith must have brought home 
the full significance of the ceremony. 
Many of those who had listened to 
the singing of the Latin psalms and 
hymns and saw from a distance the 
farewells given in the sanctuary 
might well have wondered what part 
the faithful at large had in the ser- 
vice. Now, as the final group in the 
procession disappears, it all becomes 
clear. The departing missionaries are 
the Church’s gift and America’s gift 

) unregenerate China. And the peo- 
ple—relatives, _ friends, and even 
strangers—feel that somehow the 
missionaries are their gift also. Long 
centuries ago, when God first selected 
a priesthood from the Chosen People, 
He deigned to accept what was al- 
ready His own as the people's gift. 

Thou shalt bring the Levites before 
the tabernacle . . . and when the Lev- 
ts are before the Lord, the children 

f Israel shall put their hands upon 
hem... for as a gift they were giv- 

me by the children of Israel.” 
God’s goodness, God’s condescension 
does not change. Today, even as of 

ld, He deigns to consider as a gift 

rom all the generous sacrifice of 
self made by a select few. 


Gladly has the Hierarchy and the 
sionist Order arranged these sol- 
( services. Happy is prelate, 
priest, and fellow religious to give 
public testimony to these three cour- 
ageous hearts. But can it be that 
these brave men need this final touch 
affection and appreciation to 
trengthen them in their high pur- 
pose and mission? Hardly. 
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FOUR FACTS AND 
THREE BUTS 


THE FACTS 


FIRST. It is universally ad- 
mitted that China offers the 
most fertile field for Catholic 
missionary activities. 

SECOND. The greatest need 
in China is more priests. It is 
estimated that there are 21,643 
priests in the United States. In 
China there are 2,460. 

THIRD. In the United States 
we have one priest for every 
4,620 inhabitants. In China the 
proportion is one priest to 166,- 
000 persons. 

FOURTH. More priests are 
needed in the United States. 
That is evident. Yet if there 
were in China only the small 
proportionate number of priests 
to the population that there is 
in this country, there would be 
88,745. And there are only 2,- 
460! 

THE BUTS 

FIRST. You cgnnot go to 
China and labor directly for the 
conversion of the Chinese. BUT 
you can stay right here and help 
the missionaries to make their 
work successful. 

SECOND. You cannot 
preach the Word of God or ad- 
minster the Sacraments. BUT 
you can pray for the bodily and 
spiritual welfare of the mission- 
aries. 

THIRD. You cannot become 
a priest. BUT you can contri- 
bute to the education of young 
men who are preparing for the 
Chinese. missions, and to the 
maintainance of the mission- 
aries. 

REMEMBER THIS 

We are personally responsible 
for the gift of Faith, to cherish 
it and to spread it. When God 
opens the door of opportunity 
we see the word responsibility 
written on the other side. The 
door to mission opportunity in 
China is now open to every 
American Catholic! 
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Rather, it is for the great multitude 
of the faithful who remain at home 
that this inspiring rite has been car- 
ried out. It is that the people, know- 
ing what these men have so gladly 
sacrificed and are cheerfully willing 
to face, may by prayer and material 
aid give that assistance which is 
needed to further the Kingdom of 
Christ. Many have desired to see the 
day of America’s entrance into the 
mission fields and have not seen it. 
Blessed are those who are actual eye- 
witnesses to this awakening of zeal in 
our midst. More blessed they who 
not only witness but also participate. 
For Christ does not forget! 


Chop Suey A La Kieniang 
A ay 
We feel cer- 

tain that our 
readers will 
find the fol- 
lowing ex- 
tracts from a 
lengthy letter 
by Father 
Timothy Mc- 
Dermott, C.P., 

L eee} §=6very interest- 
ing. In these he gives us an outline 
of a day’s work on the Chinese mis- 
sion. Chop Suey is “some” mixture. 
In this case the trimmings are bam- 
boo leaves, weeds and roots, a variety 
of insects, not to mention a very 
friendly pig. 

“Just returned from a month’s stay 
at our mission in Kieniang. It is 
not much to make one proud of as 
yet. Hard work, contradictions, 
trials, disappointments — all these 
have been synonyms for Kieniang 
since the mission was opened a year 
ago last Spring. However, during 
my stay it struck me that with a 
resident priest here it would develop 
into a thriving mission. There was 2 
young Spanish priest here for a 
while, but he had to leave, as he is 
completely broken down in health. He 
is the third that has been taken out 
of the district since we reached it. 

However, I feel somewhat confi- 
dent that I can manage well 
enough when the time comes. 
When you remember that there 
are only fourteen baptised Chris- 
tians in the mission of Kieniang 








Some of the seven hundred fed daily at the Yuanchow Mission. 
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Father Timothy, in the center with 


his hands resting on the chairs, is hardly recognizable in his white habit. 


the following summary begins to 
mean something. In the last 
fifteen days of my stay there 
I had seven Baptisms of children 
and adults in danger of death, three 
Confirmations, one Extreme Unction, 
three funerals, thirty-one Confes- 
sions and eighty-five Communions. I 
had a dozen or more sick-calls. For 
one of them I had to walk eight 
miles through the blazing noon-day 
sun, out over the mountain to bap- 
tise a dying Catechumen. . As luck 
would have it, I had no sun helmet 
and had had only a cup of so-called 
coffee that morning. 

Another time I was called to hear 
the Confession of a dying man out- 
side the town. One corner of the 
room in which he lay had a coffin 
awaiting his demise. While adminis- 
tering the sacraments there were at 
least fifty pagans crowding in at the 
front door and the pig doing his best 
to get tangled up in my feet. On 
another occasion when I called at the 
same place to administer Confirma- 
tion the same friendly pig was there 
to greet me, with even a larger au- 
dience of pagans. 

Four stray babies were taken into 
the mission while I was there. I had 
a little difficulty about one of them. 
The tot was left on our door-step 
while yet not more than four hours 


of age. I baptised her, procured a 
nurse, and thought no more of 
the matter. A week later our Chris- 
tians came to me very much scared. 
It seems the father of the child 
wanted her. I was told that the child 
was the daughter of one of the 
father’s lesser wives. When he saw 
the child was a girl he wished to get 
rid of it and was about to drown it 
when the mother sent the babe to the 
church. Later the father wanted to 
claim her. I sent for him and told 
him that the baby was mine now and 
that there was only one way in which 
he could have her, that is, he must 
get rid of all his wives except one 
and both he and the wife were to 
study the Catechism. I told him that 
if he agreed to these conditions he 
could have the baby, otherwise not. 
It was tough to have to deny a man 
his own child, but, then, I could not 
give a Christian baby into the custody 
of pagans. 

INCE writing the above 
sj lines I have been making 

sick calls in three different 
parts of the city. Some of the 
traits of the Christian here would 
put our Catholics at home to 
shame. Here is a little in- 
cident. The morning I was to Kien- 
iang I was up at 3, as I was to say 
Mass at 3.30. The night before the 
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Christians asked me at what time 
Mass was to be. When I told them 
the very early hour they asked me 
if they could come. I told them 
Sweipien which means “Suit your- 
self”. The next morning the little 
chapel was half filled and I had six 
Communions. Again, their faith in 
holy water is so pronounced that 1 
often wonder if it not be a relic of 
some superstition. But it is hardly 
so, when one considers the number 
of well nigh miraculous cures which 
are apparently due to holy water 
which they drink as medicine. Their 
faith in Extreme Unction is some- 
thing to be proud of. In how many 
of our Catholic homes back in the 
States is this Sacrament looked upon 
as a sure sign of death instead of a 
remedy for body and soul, as Christ 
intended it should be. Here they are 
apt to go to the other extreme and 
call on you to administer Extreme 
Unction for even the slightest ail- 
ment. 

In regard to our eating, we can get 
a few vegetables with which we are 
familiar, whereas before we ate al- 
most anything. I believe I have eat- 
en ten or more varieties of what we 
call weeds at home, and all manner 
of roots, including bamboo roots, 
bamboo leaves, and bamboo stems, 
As a rule there is plenty of pork, 





And when the river is not high you 
can get fairly good fish if you are 
lucky enough to get one that was 
caught recently. Beef is an unknown 
quantity. Occasionally when a buf- 
falo is incapacitated for work you 
can get buffalo meat, but I do not 
think you would care for it a second 
time. At present we have plenty of 
cucumbers, water-melons and the like, 
but to eat them is to invite cholera. 
It is dangerous to eat any raw fruit 
or salad in China, owing to the kind 
of fertilizer used. In Kieniang it is 
often impossible to get even pork, 
for which I am not sorry. Some- 
times you can get a chicken but it 
is expensive, tough and _ tasteless. 
Eggs as a rule are plentiful and not 
too expensive as the Chinese do not 
care for them. ...I am in a reg- 
ular pool of sweat. The thermometer 
daily performs around a hundred de- 
grees in the shade. The heat is al- 
most unbearable, not to mention bugs 
all kinds, fleas, flies, mosquitoes and 
every other kind that ever flew in 
the plague of Egypt. ; 

I am now trying to find another 
location, Our little house is entirely 
inadequate. Say a prayer that I get 
what we need.” 


Fr. Trmotry, C. P. 


Chinese Echoes of Noisy 


Sectarianism 


- NDER the caption “China 
ral and American Sectarianism” 

The Outlook of Sept. 27 has 
a short article which can justly be 
construed as a confession and an in- 
dictment of Protestant missionary 
work in China: 

“At the recent National Christian 
Conference in Shanghai it was re- 
ported that 120 different religious 
communions from the Occidental 
world are now working in the Ori- 
ental republic. Native Christians 
are tired of explaining to the peo- 
ple why Southern Methodists are 
found in Northern China Trans- 
lating such words as Baptist, Epis- 
copal, and Presbyterian leads to re- 
sults that rejoice the facetious but 
do not contribute to edification.” 

Continuing, the writer states that 
one sect (the Disciples of Christ) 
are striving for some form of unity 
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by not too rigidly insisting on bap- 
tism by immersion—which is one of 


their cardinal principles of belief and | 


practice in this country—and by re- 
ceiving to “open membership” and as 
“guest members” adherents of other 
sects. “They (the Disciples’ mission- 
aries) see that the only hope of the 
infant Christian movement in China 
is co-operation and the erasure of 
all denominational labels.” 

‘Even the poor Chinese, then, no 
matter how ignorant they may be, 
are wise enough to see the inherent 
weakness of Protestantism. It is this 
weakness that has long since rendered 
Protestantism a failure as a religion 
in the United States and must neces- 
sarily prove an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in trying to convert the heathen 
to Protestantism. 

We have only words and sentiments 
of sincere sympathy for all men and 
women who are honestly working for 
the cause of Christ even though we 
may not approve of the method of 
their working. “He that is not 
against me is with me.” But these 
non-Catholic missionaries should real- 
ize that they are offering to the Chin- 
ese what‘their co-religionists have of- 
fered to the Americans—a divided 
and bankrupt Christ. 

In contrast with the evident weak- 
ness of Protestantism we have the 
equally evident strength of Catholi- 
cism. The Catholic missionary is not 
a trimmer. What he teaches to the 
Americans he teaches just as insis- 
tently to the Chinese, and sooner or 
later these latter will be convinced, 
as thinking Americans are becoming 
convinced, that their only salvation is 
bound up with the one true Church 
which stands unshaken on the rock 
of her convictions and speaks to the 
troubled hearts of men in the strong 
accents of divine authority. 





Seattle, Oct. 14, ’22. 


The Sign, West Hoboken, N. J. 


Sincerest thanks to all who be- 
friended us. Bid The Sign readers 
pray for us and our work. God 
bless them. Good-bye to all! 

Father Dominic 

Father Paul 

Father Kevin 
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Fr. Agatho Purtill, C. P. 
Glad to be Alive 


In a recent 
letter to his 
father, Mr. J. 
F. Purtill, 
Father Aga- 
tho tells of a 
journey made 
from Yung- 
shunfu to 
Shenchowfu, 

l i} in which he 
almost lost his life. 

“As you will notice from the head- 
ing of his letter I am in the city 
of Shenchowfu. I came down here 
a few days ago to consult the 
Fathers about some of the immediate 
concerns of my mission. This is a 
bad time of the year for travel. in 
these parts. The sun is hot and 
tains are very frequent. In conse- 
quence the rivers are high and the 
waters in the descent are swift. So 
swift that I almost lost my life. 


TRAVELLED from _ our 

I home city of Yungshunfu to 

the city of Wangstung in one 
day. Ordinarily it takes two days. 
I hired a boat or rather a part of a 
boat. The Captain said that as the 
river was high and swift we should 
make Shenchowfu in one day. We 
started at 10:30 a. m. and the current 
at once picked us up. At times we 
were travelling at express speed. All 
went well until we came to a terrible 
rapid. 

“We were half way through when 
we struck a rock. The whole stern 
was smashed to pieces, the rudder 
lost and the water came over the 
deck. The keel was smashed in two 
important places. We all thought the 
boat was lost. We grabbed buckets 
and every sort of vessel that could 
hold water and began to fight for 
life. We were sailing down the rap- 
ids like a pin-wheel. The fight lasted 
about half an hour. It seemed at 
times that the water was gaining on 
us, but finally we reached shore and 
succeeded in getting the boat to the 
sanded beach. There are two reasons 
why the boat did not sink, taking us 
down with her: the boat carried no 
freight and she was divided into 
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compartments, only two of which 
were broken. The other compart- 
ments kept us afloat. 

“These Chinese are great sailors. 
An American would have left the 
boat a helpless wreck in this wilder- 
ness, miles away from any port. But 
not so the Chinamen. They quickly 
discovered the damage and _ set 
themselves to repair it. They 
made an improvised rudder and tied 
the stern together with ropes. The 
two damaged compartments they cov- 
ered with boards and caulked them 
with rags and paper partly supplied 
from the captain’s bed. I think it 
took less than an hour for these men 
to have the boat on her way. It was 
out of the question to make Shen- 
chowfu and so we anchored for the 
night at a place called Woso. This 
is one of our mission stations and so 
I said Mass in the morning and 
started for Shenchowfu at 5:00 a. m. 
I landed here about 8:00 p. m., glad 
to be alive.” 


Louis Speaks His Mind 


ROM The Bishop’s Corner in 
The Catholic News of Oct. 


7, we learn of the impression 
made by the departure ceremony on 
the mind of Louis, Bishop Dunn’s 
chauffeur. 

Last Sunday was a beautiful day, 
if you remember, though “a trifle 
warm for red flannels,” as Louis 
said, but otherwise perfect. We 
were all over to the Hoboken 
Monastery to assist at the cere- 
mony of departure of three more 
young Passionists on their long hike 
to China, and it was really a great 
success. There wasn’t a dry eye in 
the house, and even Louis was moved 
to remark that he’d rather be at one 
of those affairs than-attend a world’s 
series. He confided to me along to- 
ward twelve o’clock on our way home 
that he used up one handkerchief and 
had to stop for lack of a second and 
then to relieve his feelings, as it 
were, he sang the following which 
he deigned to repeat without song 
and it isn’t bad: “Soak up a little 
sunshine to cheer you on your way, 
and don’t fuss about tomorrow but be 
glad you’re here today. A smile will 
make you feel at home and fill a 
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heart with song, so be glad you're 
among the living and pass a laugh 
along.” He further related that. it 
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was written and sung with great suc- 
cess by a man with no nose worth 
mentioning and a voice like some- 
thing heard over the river on a foggy 
night. 

Louis with whimsical humor and 
poignant pathos is able to describe a 
scene in a few words and place the 
entire picture before your gaze in a 
few bold strokes. For example he 
couldn’t just grasp why these young 
priests were wasting themselves on 
a crowd of yellow ginks who didn’t 
care a rap for them and who 
wouldn’t give three cheers for the 
League of Nations or anything else, 
unless they had their stomachs full. 
But withal, he agreed that the young 
priests were the “real goods with silk 
facings” and ought to make things 
go over there, though it was not 
clearly evident why they should wear 
a perpetual smile on the eve of their 
banishment. 

This group of three priests, added 
to the six who went over last year, 
will form the vanguard of the army 
of devoted sons of St. Paul of the 
Cross who will within the next five 
years cover the territory assigned to 
them by the Holy See. From letters 
received they are having their own 
troubles with the language, the cus- 
toms of the people,the flies and 
crawling things, but of course this is 
all in the day’s work and they are 
perfectly content. 


The Mission Spirit 


HAT might be called the 
(TD two outstanding religious 

celebrations of this year 
were the Eucharist Congress and 
the Centenary Anniversary of the 
Propagation of the Faith. Both 
these celebrations were featured by 
a Papal Mass in St. Peter’s, Rome. 
At the Centenary Mass, our 
Holy Father, Pius XI., preached a 
very vigorous sermon on the ur- 
gent need of active and consistent 
co-operation of the home clergy and 
laity with the efforts of the foreign 
missionaries. How keenly the Pope 
realizes this need can be judged 
from the fact that in spite of his 
years, his long fast, and the length 
of the ceremonies, he preached for 
more than an hour. 





Index to Worthwhile Reading 


The Epistles and Gospels for 
Pulpit Use. Edited by Rev. Ferdi- 
nand E. Bogner. Leo A. Kelly, 
New York. Price $1.50 net. 


To those who know Father Bog- 
ner personally it is a matter of 
some surprise that in the midst of 
the many pressing avocations of 
a city pastor he finds time for liter- 
ary work. He has already enriched 
English Literature with two worth- 
while books on the spiritual life— 
Heliotropium and Considerations on 
Eternity—both translations from the 
Latin of Jeremiah Drexelius, S. J. 
He now gives us another book di- 
rectly intended as a help to the 
clergy. The Bogner edition of The 
Epistles and Gospels is undoubt- 
edly a decided improvement over 
every other edition gotten out for 
pulpit use. Its distinctive features 
are a collation of the Douay text 
with the Latin text of the Missal; 
a division of the text into para- 


graphs; the reading punctuation to 
render intelligent the sense of the 
text; the correct pronunciation of 
proper names; the numbering of 
the verses to facilitate reference; 
the text of every Gospel beginning 


it the top of the page. The book 
is of convenient format and is dur- 
ably bound in semi-flexible buck- 
ram. The selection of type has not 
been left to the haphazard choice 
of a casual printer. The type used 
has been selected from a series of 
twenty specimen pages submitted 
to the editor and publisher. The 
result is that the print is legible 
even to a priest of poor eyesight 
in the gray light of the early Sun- 
day Mass. All these features com- 
bine to make the price of the book 
a good investment for the clergy; 
hence, also, to make of the book 

acceptable gift from any lay 
person to a priest. 


One. Sarah Warder MacConnell. 
[The Macmillan Co; New York. 


$1.75 


There seems to be no really civil- 
ized persons in this book, nothing 


but a number of well trained 
animals with sense enough to act 
pretty decently in public, and who 
spend their lives in the pursuit of 
this or that particular sensible 
good which, for the nonce, is held 
an inch from their nose. 


Alethea differs from the others 
in that her absolute and constant 
purpose in life is to gain complete 
possession of one particular 
“Bonum”,—the heart of a philan- 
derer, whom she accepts as her 
husband, knowing that he is a 
philanderer and that matrimony is 
going to be a “long, hard game”. 
And this is the burden of the book; 
Frederick’s amorous meanderings 
and Alethea’s following - after; 
Frederick’s revelation of the quali- 
ties that please him most in wo- 
men, and Alethea’s perpetual 
endeavor to incorporate these qual- 
ities into her own personality, thus 
to weave every single thread of his 
straying affections into her own. 

The author keeps her characters 
swimming round and round in the 
noxious pool of high social life, 
every now and then sending one 
or another to the bottom to stir 
up the mud and keep the water 
riley. She reveals how low, high 
society is, and what empty-headed, 
empty-hearted creatures compose 
it. Alethea seems to succeed at 
last. We do not congratulate her; 
it is like getting a fairly good grasp 
on a slippery eel, and feeling that 
at any moment it may wiggle away. 

The book is realistic enough, but 
that is no sufficient reason for its 
existence. High society people if 
they read it at all, will only giggle 
and titter over it, and continue to 
marry philanderers, or to be phil- 
anderers, as the case may be. 


Directory of Catholic Charities. 
Rev. John O’Grady. Ph.D. Nat- 
ional Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. $2.50. 

This is a loose leaf octavo volume 
of 365 pages, containing in the first 
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section a general index in which 
the various Catholic charitable or- 
ganizations and institutions in the 
United States are arranged alpha- 
betically by Title, States, and Cities 
according to the types of work in 
which they are engaged; and in the 
main body of the book, a detailed 
description is given of each of the 
agencies and institutions, each ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to 
States, and Dioceses within States. 

The compilers have spared no 
pains to make the work complete, 
comprehensive and convenient. One 
can ascertain at a glance the extent 
of Catholic charitable activities in 
any specific locality. It is hoped 
that there will be a great demand 
for the book from all persons who 
are interested in Catholic charities 
and social service. 


A Boy Knight. Martin J. Scott, 
S. J. P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


Fr. Scott has entered a new field 
in which he appears to be not very 
much at home. The misunder- 
standing that endures throughout 
the book and serves as the basis 
of the story, might be possible if 
there were question of a club of 
little girls with a finicky old maid for 
their directress. But a level head- 
ed boy like Frank would have made 
a clean breast of the whole affair 
at the first opportunity; or, if he 
failed to do so, a sensible priest, 
“wise enough to know that boys 
are boys’—not girls—would have 
found out what was what, and why, 
and settled the matter in jig time. 

Neither does it appear logical 
that a boy of known sterling worth 
should be put off the football team 
of which he is a star member, on 
the eve of a very important game 
because it seems pretty certain that 
he was mixed up in a free-for-all 
fight some time previous. The 
book like all of Fr. Scott’s works 
contains many wholesome thoughts 
and will prove interesting enough 
to some juvenile readers. 
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Do You Read The Sign? 


The following letter is only one of a host of others that 
come to us, day by day, from many of our subscribers. This let- 
ter expresses the opinion of thousands of readers of THE SIGN. 
It is by no means an isolated letter preserved for publication. 
It has been chosen because it succinctly states in brief form the 
prevailing idea of our publication. If you like THE SIGN we 
would be pleased to know why you like it. We welcome all sug- 
gestions for the betterment of our magazine. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 





Louisville, Ky., July 3lst, 1922 


The Passionist Fathers, 
Editors of The Sign, 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dear Reverend Fathers: 


A word of congratulation for what 
you have accomplished in the development of 
THE SIGN in the short space of a year, I trust, 
will not be amiss. 

In this time THE SIGN has placed 
itself in the front rank of Catholic magazines. 

It is young in years but it already finds its place 
with publications that have graced our library 2 
table for twenty years and more. 

When I saw the announcement of THE 
SIGN in ‘America’ I hastened to subscribe, and I 
am now proud to say that I have every issue to date. 

My family feel it a duty to read 
and support the Catholic Press as far as we are able. 
And when one reads this good, wholesome litera- 
ture, you have such a love for it that you cannot 
tolerate the so-called popular magazines. 

I hope that we will always be able 
to have THE SIGN with us, for it has made a place 
of its own in our hearts, and its loss would be 
keenly felt by all. 

With a fervent prayer for success 
in your undertaking, I am, 


Very Respectfullv, 
(Mrs.) J. M. B. 














Is Your Subscription 
About to Expire? 


If so send us your renewal at once and receive one 
of these beautiful wall plaques free of charge. Fill 
out the following form and send to us with $2.00 


and we will send you one of these plaques and enter 
your subscription for another year. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 





THE CHRIST OF LIMPIAS NAME 


(Reduced) 








STREET 





Date 
Dear Rev. Fathers, CITY AND STATE 


Please enter my name on your list of subscribers for the 
coming year and send me one of the plaques of Limpias. 




















During the past month 
many~ have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 
you forget to ask? It is one 
way of helping the Chinese 
Missions. 








THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me ote Box for the Chinese Missions. 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 




















A Stitch in Time FATHER LASANCE’S LATEST 
COMPLETE PRAYER-BOOK 





Careful mothers are ever 
on the lookeut for signs in 
their children of disorder- 
~é health. Yet there is a 
sign of disordered foot 
health that many mothers 
neglect — that of turned 
calie. 


Turned ankl y / rs = | 
of weak of falling arches Zs fs puph eB) 


@ corrective is n 


Coward Arch - Support : on 

Shoes are made especially 

for that purpose. They sup- és no 

port the arch firmly, keep 

the ankle straight and help 

restore the bones of the f 

foot to normal. Reflections on Purgatory 
Look for that danger — - 


If you see it, write By Rev. F. X. LASANCE “My prayer Book,” 


for our catalog. 


JAMES S. COWARD BINDINGS: Imitation Leather, limp, round corners, red edges, $1.50 
260—274 Greenwich 8t., N. Y. Imitation Leather, limp, round corners, gold edges, $2.00. American 
(Near Warren St.) Morocco, limp, — corners, gold edges, “$2. 75. French Morocco, limp, 


round corners, gold edges, $3.50. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


etc. 


l6mo, oblong, 5% x 3% inches, 443 pages 





HIS is a complete Prayer-Book containing a collection 

The “AN armed _ of carefully selected Prayers for all ordinary devo- 

NEL tional needs. But it also meets a long felt want by 

Coward ff providing a series of Refletions, Special Prayers and 
Devotions jin behalf of the Poor Souls in Purgatory. 


Tse wu vat o0.* ' NEW YORK, CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay S- 343 Main Sr. 205-207 W. Washington St. 























TEL., HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Birector 


“* Superior Service of the Highest 
Standard ”’ 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 

















WE SELL and GIVE SERVICE 


Lincoln Cars 











:< Fordson Tractors 








CARS <KO7eCL TRUCKS 








PAUL’S AUTO 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR. 


609-11 WASHINGTON STREET $3 $8 


Phones: 








SALES and SERVICE 


3 Near Sixth Street 


6980 - 6981 Hoboken, N. J. 

















STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


Highland Crust Company 
of New Jersey 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 
At Close of Business, December 31, 1921 


RESOURCES 
Stocks and Bonds - - 
Mortgages - - - - 
Loans (Demand and Time) - 
Bills Purchased - - - 
Banking House - - 


- $1,692,229.39 
703,170.53 
262,550.00 
883,497.23 
85,241.22 
1.00 
73,519.26 
103,772.51 
24,764.80 


$3,828,745.94 
LIABILITIES 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Cash on Hand - - 
Due from Banks - 
Other Assets - - 


$100,000.00 
255,413.64 
3,473,332.30 


Capital - - - 
Surplus and Profits - - 
Deposits - - - - ~ 


$3,828,745.94 


Trust funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 


A 
Banking 


House 


of Merit 


























OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 





2% Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 


4% Interest 
Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 


OFFICE HOURS: 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 
8:30 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 

















